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If we were to make our own choice at this moment, 
whether we should live or die, be sick or well, have 
poverty or abundance, be in public favor or in gen- 
eral disrepute, we might choose that which would be 
the worst thing possible for us, although it seemed 
the thing most to be desired. But if God were to 
choose for us, he would make no mistake. Which, 
then, is better—to choose for ourselves, or to ask God 
to choose for us ? 





The regular lesson-help writers, in a paper like The 
Sunday School Times, become as familiar faces in a 
home circle. We expect to see them as we come 
to the place where they have been accustomed: to 
meet us. If they are absent, we miss them. Many 
readers will, this week, look in vain for the homiletical 
article of Dr. McLaren, which they have turned to, 
week after week, for years. Dr. McLaren has been 
on a visit to Australia. He is now on his way home 
to England, or he has probably just arrived there. 
Hence there is a brief intermission in his series of 


by the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, whose face was 
so long a familiar one in this home circle, and who is 
an ever-welcome contributor to these pages. 


Our greatest lack is a readiness to use what we 
have. Whenever you hear a man say that he wishes 
he had “more faith,” you may be pretty sure that he 
does not use his present measure of faith; just as you 
may be pretty sure that the man who wishes he had 
more money in order to do good with it, is not in the 
habit. of doing as much good as he might with the 
money now entrusted to him. The only way of 
getting more in any line of right desire, is by putting 
into fullest play all that we now have in that line. 
A prayer that was offered by the Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor, at the college students’ conference, at North- 
field, was in recognition and illustration of this truth. 
“Lord, give us all that we have the grace to pass on,” 
he said. And then he added this other petition: 
“Give us grace to pass on that which we receive, so 
that we can receive more.” If all of us would in all 
sincerity offer that prayer with reference to both 
funds and faith, the Lord would be quite as ready to 
answer it as we should be to have him do so. 


Limitations are often deemed a hindrance, when 
they might be a help, to enjoyment and to power. 
Every man’s life has its own peculiar and inevitable 
limitations. If he works cheerfully within them, he 
can be happy and successful. If he does not accept 
them, but chafes himself against them as the pining 
canary frets herself against the iron bars of her cage, 
he will be miserably unhappy, and will accomplish 
nothing. We may be hopelessly cut off from the 
very: things we long for most. We may see the very 
avenue on which we had proposed to achieve splendid 
success, being closed before our eyes. We may not 
possess the iron constitution and physical strength, or 
the well-stocked and magnificent library, or the grand 
church, or the magnetic voice, or the abundant 
leisure, or the affluent imggination, or the influential 
connections, or the prestige of blood or wealth, which 
we are deeming so essential to our welfare; and yet, 
without them, and within our own peculiar limits, 
there are wonderful opportunities for doing great 
things with what we have, and there is wonderful 
happintss, after we have made up our minds not to 
cast covetous eyes on what it is not ours to possess, in 
using those powers which the Lord has placed at our 
disposal. Both success and happiness will crown our 
life if there be a cheerful acceptance of life’s limits, 
and a faithful service within those limits. 


Possessions are not so valuable as attainments; yet 
they are more generally desired. Possessions are 
what come toa man. Attainments are what a man 
comes to. A man may inherit possessions; but his 
attainments are of his own securing. Possessions are 
quite likely to prove a hindrance to a.man’s prog- 
ress; but a man can never have attainments with- 
out making progress in spite of hindrances. Yet how 
many there are who crave possessions, while they do 
not crave attainments. A man may make attain- 
ments even though he has possessions; but he will 
be an exception to the general rule if he does so. 
In a recent biographical sketch of a man who had 
ample possessions, both pecuniary and intellectual, 





articles. But his place is taken, for the time being; 


the writer says of him: “Those who knew him best 
will, I think, agree with me in pronouncing him a 
remarkable man; although it is difficult to point to 
anything that he accomplished which would justify 
the epithet. This lack of accomplished deeds may 
in part be explained by the circumstances of his life. 
He was the only son of parents enjoying pecuniary 
ease, and, as he never married, he lacked that potent 
stimulus to effort—necessity.” He was, in fact, a 
man of possessions rather than of attainments; and 
his possessions stood in the way of his attainments. 
And he was a typical man so far. If a man has no 
possessions, let him understand that he can have 
attainments, which are far better. If he has posses- 
sions, let him feel that he ought to have attainments; 
and that he must secure them in spite of the sad 
hindrance of his possessions. 





YIELDING TO ANGER, EXHIBITS 
WEAKNESS. 


The man who gives way to anger in his own behalt 
is pretty sure to be a weak character. Anger as 
hot indignation against wrong, or in behalf of the 
wronged, may be a noble and generous outburst of 
feeling ; but that is very different from anger on ofe’s 
own account. Anger is generally called forth by such 
circumstances as disappointment, opposition, reproof, 
or insult. He who is thrown into an ungovernable 
passion when things do not turn out as he hoped they 
would, thereby shows that he is not equal to the situa- 
tion. His exhibit of anger is an unconscious confes- 
sion of his personal weakness. Thestrong, brave man 
looks the disappointment in the face, and is calm. He 
expects to surmount the obstacles before him, and to 
recover himself out of his misfortune. But the man 
who storms and raves, thereby makes it evident that 
he lacks confidence in himself, and that he can only 
vainly talk against the circumstances which he feels 
unable to master. 

A man in an angry passion rarely accomplishes: 
anything, except such things as he is afterwards: 
sorry for. Almost everywhere, displayed anger is a 
hindrance to success. It throws the mind into con- 
fusion ; it overheats the whole nature, and prevents 
the best work which the faculties might do. An easy 
and habitual yielding to the passion of anger is fatal 
to that coolness of judgment and calmness of temper 
which are indispensable qualities of strong characters 


munity the hot-headed men who are frequently heard 
raving at events and berating their fellow-men, and 
you select the essentially weak men, who neither win 
great respect nor carry great weight in the community. 
Strong men are men who know how to keep cool, or 
to restrain themselves when excited. Their coolness, 
or their calmness, is a part of their strength. The man 
whose temper controls him, incapacitates himself by 
blind passion for the exercise of that shrewdness and 
judgment with which the man who keeps a calm and 
steady mind and manner will surmount difficulties, 
conquer opposition, and defeat injustice. 

In no particular is over-excitement more evidently 
a proof of weakness than in the fact that it shows an 
incapacity for self-control. There are few men who 
would not profess a desire to restrain their tempers. 
Yet how many fail to doso! They are the tool of 





yet who died without making his mark in the world, 


their tempers, instead of having their tempers as their 


and truly successful lives. Select out of any com- “ 
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tools. They are weak men,—weak in self-control, 
without which no robust character is possible. They 
have ro proper command of themselves. That which 
is lowest in them—blind and unreasoning passion 
—is their master. To the rule of such a master an 
enslaved man offers a constantly feebler resistance, 
until at length resistance practically ceases, and he is 
the play and sport of his own worst impulses. His is, 
indeed, a moral weakness, essentially like that of the 
‘inebriate, whu vainly struggles against appetite until 
struggle seems idle, and it ceases. The difference be- 
tween these two is that the appetite for drink has its 
seat and operation in the body, while the passion of 
anger is a state or affection of the mind. Morally 
considered, however, the two are similar in kind, and 
are equally a proof of an untrained will and a funda- 
mentally weak moral character. 
- The weakness which disclosed anger advertises is 
nowhere more plainly seen than in controversy. When 
contestants in debate can do nothing else, they usually 
show anger. The angry debater is the man who has 
an imperfect confidence in himself or in his cause. 


’ The man who knows his ground, and has perfect con- 


fidence in his position, has no occasion to become 
angry. If men cannot agree with him, he can wait. 
He believes he has truth on his side, and he is confi- 
dent that truth will prevail. But the man who scolds 
‘and abuses his opponent, and makes use of personal 
vilification for argument, unwittingly proclaims his 
weakness and confesses his defeat. Observe any con- 
troversy, and see on which side there is the greatest 
amount of rage, rant, and defamation, and you will 
find that side supported by the weaker man, while 
the opposite side represents the ultimately winning 
cause. Whatever help comes to any controversy 
from anger and abuse is pretty sure to come to the 
side against which they are directed. Matters of dis- 
pute are ultimately settled by the show of reasons 
_which bear upon them, rather than by fury and ill- 
directed zeal,—which only serve to proclaim the in- 
ability of those who exhibit them to cope with the 
difficulties or to set forth the reasons of the case in 
question. 

There is probably no stronger provocation to a 
show of anger than that which we feel when we are 
depreciated, misrepresented, and defamed. Yet in a 
perfectly reasonable view of the matter, there is gen- 
erally no occasion for that excitement and heat 
which are the expression of anger. It is almost im- 
possible for any person to succeed in an effort at 
injury by misrepresentation. In the long run, and 
in all ordinary cases, a person who undertakes to 
depreciate a deserving man succeeds in nothing but 
in depreciating himself. He that judges is judged ; 
and the more harsh and unjust the judgment, the 
more severe will be the counter-judgment which will 
be meted out to the one judging. When we hear 
men passing judgment upon others, we are likely to 
feel that we are learning more about the judges than 
about those who are judged. A person who is mis- 
represented by another may rest ig confidence that 
this effort will cnly recoil upon him who makes it, 
A sense of indignation is unavoidable in such a case, 
but an exhibit of anger in no way helps the matter, 
It rather hinders and embarrasses, and is far more 
likely to make the impression that the reports contain 
too much truth, than a cool and confident attitude 
which defies the defamer to succeed. 

A striking proof of the truth of this view is the fact 
that shrewd and desperate criminals generally try to 
counterfeit cool confidence when under arrest. Sueh 
men, when accused of crime, know that to rage and rave 
in denial would be half a confession of guilt. They 
assume, therefore, to be confident that their inno- 
cence will be established, and often appear defiant 
of all investigation. Being keen and discerning men, 
the confident bearing of integrity which they seek 


to counterfeit merely indicates their conviction as to- 


the value and efficiency of the real article. And they 
are correct as to the value of the calm confidence 
under accusation, to those who are innocent. The 
man whose life is upright may, indeed, suffer tem- 








porary injury; but, in the long run, an effort to mis- 
represent him, or to prejudice people. against him, 
will not only fail, but will lift him into higher honor, 
and will react upon its author. 

Anger is, in its place, a proper and righteous, feel- 
ing, which may be an incentive to the defense of the 
right and to the resistance of wrong. When ruled 
by reason and directed by love, anger is both useful 
and praiseworthy. But, like many elements in our 
nature; the feeling of anger is depraved by sin, and 
it often triumphs. over both reason and conscience. 
Then it becomes allied with bitter prejudice, jealousy, 
and hate, and becomes a very'‘demon in the breast, 
driving the faculties into wild confusion, and weaken- 
ing and perverting the whole moral nature. Its true 
place is as a servant under wise control. It should 
never be permitted to become a master. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Thére is no one standard for the pronunciation of the 
proper names given in the Bible. It cam only be said 
that this or that pronunciation is the one more generally 
accepted by English-speaking readers. It is just here 
that a Pennsylvania clergyman questions as follows: 

Should we say Ja’é-rus, or Ja-i/rus? Which is the better 
authority in the matter of pronunciation, the vocabulary of 
biblical names in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, or the 
American edition, unabridged, of Smith’s Bible Dictionary ? 

The name of the Jewish ruler whose daughter was 
raised from the dead is pronounced, as it is spelled, 
“ Ja-i’rus.” ‘There is another name given in the Apoc- 
rypha, spelled and pronounced “ Ja’i-rus.” Wheeler’s 
Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, 
as given in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, is the 
preferred authority in the editorial rooms of The Sunday 
School Times. But this differs only slightly from the 
vocabulary in Worcester’s Dictionary. 


There is many a popular misconception of a plain 
Bible statement that cannot find any defense in the 
light of critical examination, yet that holds its own year 
after year even in the minds of critical scholars ; just as 
many an English word is mispronounced, or is used with 
a wrong meaning, by an eminent lexicographer or phi- 
lologist. It is not that the scholar fails to see the error 
when his attention is called to it, but that ordinarily he 
fails to think of it asanerror. One of these popular 
Bible errors is the idea that one of the twelve apostles 
was “sifted” all by himself. On this point a reader 
from the Canadian Provinces writes : 

Even great poets and eminent Christian scholars sometimes 
make mistakes through inadvertence. Longfellow left us a 
beautiful little poem of Christlan experience bearing the title 
“ The Sifting of Peter,” beginning with the lines ; 

“In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter, in the days of old, 
Was sifted.” 

And Dr, Fréderic Godet, in The Sunday School Times of 
January 26, speaks of the Lord as having had, in the last days 
of his life, “‘ to wrestle before God, on behalf of his weak dis- 
ciple, with the invisible enemy who asked that he might sift 
him.” Both poet and professor are in error. The reference is 
to the words in Luke 22 : 31, 32; “ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
hath desired [to have] you, that he may sift [you] as wheat: 
but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” Evidently 
the plural pronoun Awmas (“ you ”’) in verse 31 refers to all the 
disciples. Dean Alford’s version reads: ‘‘ Satan hath prevailed 
to have you all, that he may sift you as wheat.” Not Peter- 
alone, but the twelve, were to be “tossed up and down, and 
sifted like wheat in a sieve,” as Doddridge quaintly puts it. 
One of'them had already fallen through, and was in the grasp 
of Satan. Peter, though for a time he sadly failed to stand the 
test,—forsaking the Master, and fleeing with the other disciples, 
and then, worse than they all, denying him,—yet did not utterly 
fall, for the Lord had prayed for him. 

There can be no fair question on this point. The 
Canadian writer is correct. The statement of our Lord 
is, that Satan had desired—or, as the Greek would seem 
to affirm, had been given permission—to sift the twelve 
apostles, in order to see if any of them would prove to 
be as chaff. In this sifting process Judas seems to have 
been sifted out, and Peter to-have been peculiarly im- 
periled. Our Lord’s prayer for Peter in this peril was 
Peter’s safety. The correct reading is certainly to be 
preferred, in this instance as in:every other, to an erro- 
neous one. 


Prayer and its answers is a theme of living interest.to 
the Christian believer. Every formal treatment of this 
theme in these pages is sure to excite interest and to call 
forth comment. A recent Editorial on “ Essential Limita- 
tious in the Right of Prayer” has already brought out 





many 2 question or rejoinder. 
pondent says: } 

In The Sunday School Times of the 9th inst., I read your 
article on “ Essential Limitations in the Right of Prayer,” in 
which you make the following statement: “ Therefore he (the 
Christian disciple] has no right to pray to be kept from alltrial 
and all temptation.” This, te my mind, conflicts with the 
Lord’s Prayer: “ Lead us not into temptation.”” I would like 
you to explain in your Notes on Open Letters. 


Scripture is to be explained by Scripture, in this case 
as in other cases. Jesus says to his disciples, “ In the 
world ye have tribulation.” The inspired servant of 
Jesus adds, that “through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of God ”—if we would enter there 
at all. A tribulation is a temptation, in that it is a trial, 
Yet while it must needs be that we have the temptation 
that comes of tribulation, Jesus enjoins it upon us all to 
pray, day by day, “‘ Lead us not into temptation.” And, 
on the other hand, the inspired servant of Jesus says: 
“Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into mani- 
fold temptations, knowing that the proof [or proving] of 
your faith worketh patience.” Any seeming contradic- 
tion in these statements is only a seeming one. The 
temptations must come, but we have reason to shrink 
from their coming, even though we ought to rejoice when 
they have come by God’s ordering, in spite of our shrink- 
ings. A soldier who enters army service must expect to 
be under fire. But just in proportion as he is a good 
soldier will he shrink from being under fire. Practically 
his feeling will be every morning, “I don’t want to be 
in battle to-day.” Yet when a good soldier is under fire by 
his commander’s order, he can feel that just there is then 
the best place for him to be. No disciple of Jesus has a 
right to make the sweeping prayer that he be kept always 
from all trial and all temptation; for his Master has 
said that he must be tried and tested. But every disciple 
of Jesus has a right to pray for himself each day, “‘ Lead 
me not into temptation to-day, unless it be thy will to 
do so; but if it be thy will that I be tempted, then thy 
will be done so far; and yet even then my prayer shall 
be, Deliver me from the evil.” The general prayer. for 
the avoidance of all testing would not be a proper one; 
but the particular prayer for the avoidance of every 
special testing, except as God shall see it to be best, is a 
proper one. In fact, the man who could say in the 
morning, “ Now, Lord, Iam ready for any temptation, 
and, though all men should fail thee, yet will not I,” 
would be pretty sure to give way under the first tempta- 
tion which met him. On the cther hand, the man who 
would pray, “‘ Let me never be put to the test, however 
much I need it,” would have already fallen from the 
plan of a loving trust in God as being ready to do what 
is, best for him. ae 

Another Canadian correspondent wants light on other 
points as follows: 

Your article on “‘ Essential Limitations in the Right of Prayer” 
was read by me with interest and profit. It certainly throws 
much light on that important subject, and explains to a great 
extent the mystery of ‘the unanswered prayers of Christians.” 
But I, for one, am not yet satisfied as to the true cause of much 
of our failure in prayer. The limitations you mention are essen- 
tial. We must be in the right attitude toward God ourselves. 
There must be faith, What we pray for must be “in the line 
of God’s will.” Ifitis, we have his word that “he heareth us,” 
and will grant our request. Now, if we know assuredly that 
what we pray for is according to God’s will, we have a right to 
expect our prayer to be answered. What, then, is the reason 
so many prayers for the conversion of particular individuals, 
those in our families or Sunday-school classes,—or prayers for 
a revival of God’s work in a certain place, or for the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit ona church, remain unanswered? These things, 
we know, are God’s will. He “‘is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” He “will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” “ For this purpose the Son of God was manifested.” 
And how earnestly we often pray for the conversion of some 
particular individual. Many of these prayers are answered ; 
but many are unanswered, and often never answered, in the case 
of those who die unsaved. In my view it avails nothing to say 
“The will of the individual stands in the way,” or, “It rests 
with them to will or choose,” or, “‘ We,are free agents.” All 
this is true in the sense that decision hangs on the will. But what 
influences or changes the will? What about the prayers which 
God does answer, where the will of some one is involved, and 
must be changed before our request is granted, as in the case of 
protection from an enemy, who has purposed and is determined 
to harm or tempt us, and God turns him from his purpose? Or 
the case of those who have been converted in answer to prayer? 
If some are, cannot others be as well? If wedeny that any one 


Thus a Canadian correse 


is ever converted in direct answer to prayer, should we make 
such a prayer at all? Isit ofany use? If it is right, and such 
prayers are often answered, which I sincerely believe, what is 
the cause of failure in other cases? Is it not found in our lack 
of faith? If so, what an awful responsibility rests on Chris- 
tians; and what a load of guilt, if souls are lost on that account! 


It is true that only as a prayer is offered in a faith thas 
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will not recognize the possibility of its denial, is it a 
prayer that can claim an answer in accordance with 
Christ’s promises. But not all prayers have the promise 
of an immediate answer, even when their offering is a 
duty. We are told to pray “Thy kingdom come,” and 
we have a right do believe that every prayer of that sort 
has its value in the great struggle of the universe; but 
we are not entitled to believe that Christ’s kingdom, as 
thus prayed for, will come at once in answer to our 
prayer thus proffered. If a child is put into our per- 
sonal charge, in the family or in the Sunday-school class, 
we have a right to claim the promise that “all things 
are possible to him that believeth,” in behalf of the one 
for whom God thus makes a servant of his responsible. 
And just so surely as God is true, there has never been 
one instance, and there never will be, when the prayer of 
faith thus proffered has failed, or shall fail, of its answer- 
ing. It is our duty to pray for our neighbors, as it is 
our duty to pray for the world at large; but it must rest 
with God to give just that answer to such prayers that he 
sees to be best. That God ever fuils of performing to the 
extent of his promises is a question only with those who 
are totally destitute of faith. As to unanswered prayers 
for the revival of God’s work in a community, or for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit into one’s heart, the idea of 
such a thing has its origin chiefly in the minds of those 
persons who would shirk responsibility for their own 
coldness and inaction, and would lay it on God, while 
they talk about the mystery of unanswered prayers. 








THE LESSON OF THE BIRDS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


What do the birds do when the winter neareth, 
And dead leaves drop downward, and every bough is bare, 
And the pools are ice-crusted, and he who listens heareth 
The rustle of the snow-wings in the upper air? 


Oh! the birds they are brave; their fine pervasive senses 
Discern the distant warmth and balm beyond the frost and 
sting; 
The old ones tell the young ones in secret conferences, 
And the young ones learn the lesson, and trust in the spring. 


In the close pine coverts they crowd for protection,— 
The left-behind who cling to home and will not southward go. 
They know the hardy berry-beds, and need no direction 
To seek out drinking-basins in the half-melted snow. 
When the sunshine warms the world, the birds rehearse their 
singing; 
Low trills and twitters break the quiet of the woods. 
And while Spring is yet a long way off, they see her, and come 
winging, 
’ Blue-bird and thrush and robin in joyous brotherhoods. 


Teach us your lesson, dear birds, of bright endurance, 

.. To face the cold and face the gloom, and bravely wait and sing, 

And trust the Love that never fails, in confident assurance 
That out of winter’s deepest drifts shall bloom the spring! 
Newport, R. I. 





FORGOTTEN SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEADERS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the Sunday-school field, as in every other, the men 
who are prominent as leaders are sure of recognition while 
they are immediately in sight of those whom they lead. 
But when they drop out from sight, others take their 
placeg, and they are liable to be lost to memory as weil as 
to sight. This is a matter of no importance to them, for 
their reward is not with men, and they are already beyond 
all thought of self or of personal reputation; but it is a 
matter of importance to those who remain, for the present 
can never be rightly estimated except in the light of the 
past; and only as former leaders are held in deserved 
honor can the present leaders be recipients of the honor 
which fairly belongstothem. And as itis with leaders, so 
it is with popular organizations and agencies. Those 
which are now prominent, too often overshadow and ob- 
scure the grand record of those which were before them. 

This truth has fresh illustration by a series of public 
criticisms on the alleged omissions of prominent leaders 
and organizations in the Sunday-school field, by the 
writer of this article, in a volume recently published by 
him under the title of “ Yale Lectures on the Sunday- 
school.” These criticisms would in themselves not 
justify any notice by the writer in the pages of The 
Sunday School Times, if it were not for the ignorance 
which they indicate of important data in the history of 
our American Sunday-school system; but, in view of 
this indication, they do seem to call for special notice 
and correction, as a means of information to readers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

In a recent editorial notice of the writer’s volume 
above referred to, in the Sunday School Journal, which 


dist Episcopal Church, there is this comment: “ We 
cannot but utter asingle word of complaint, that he [the 
lecturer] has done such scant justice to a few of the 
living men who did so much at the right moment to make 
the International lessons first a possibility, and then a 
success. He has strangely omitted to mention such 
names as J. H. Vincent and B. F. Jacobs; and there is 
no allusion to the great Chautauqua movement.” And 
as slfowing that this view of a supposed omission in that 
volume is held elsewhere than in one denomination of 
-Christian workers, a notice of the same volume, in The 
Christian Union, says: “There is only the merest allu- 
sion to Chautauqua and the Sunday-school assemblies 
which have sprung from it, marking a peculiar and very 
important movement in American life;’’ and again, “It 
would seem difficult, also, to convey a fair impression of 
the growth of the Sunday-school in America without 
mention of Bishop John H. Vincent, who has probably 
done more to shape its character than any other man.” 
Other periodicals have similarly noted the omission in 
this volume of a specific mention of Bishop Vincent, and 
of the Chautauqua movement; all these notices showing 
the same lack of comprehension of the plan of the book 
noticed, through a failure to observe the absence of 
other names and other agencies than those immediately 
familiar to their writers. 

That Bishop John H. Vincent is, and long has been, 
the ablest and most eminent representative of the Sun- 
day-school cause in America, is a fact beyond all doubt 
or question. That the Chautauqua Assembly is pre- 
eminent as an agency for extending and popularizing 
knowledge among Sunday-school workers and other 
Christians, is equally indisputable. And if, indeed, it 
were true that the principal workers in the American 
Sunday-school field of the last quarter of a century were 
referred to, or properly might have found mention, in 
the “‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,” it would have 
been an inexcusable error if John H. Vincent’s name 
had not been there, at the head of the list. So, again; 
if the various organizations and agencies by which the 
Sunday-school cause at large has been fostered and pro- 
moted during the same period of time had been subjects 
of consideration in that series of lectures, an omission of 
Chautauqua would have been an indefensible mistake. But 
inasmuch as the “ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school ” 
were limited to a treatment of the origin, development, 
and methods of the Sunday-school as a teaching agency 
of the local churches, there was no place in them for a 
consideration of those organizations and associations 
which promoted their general progress, such as conven- 
tions, institutes, assemblies, or societies. And as no 
attempt was made in those lectures even to outline the 
history of the Sunday-school cause for the last half- 
century of its progress in this country, no name of any 
of its representatives or leaders during this period found 
a mention there. So, asa matter of fact, if John H. Vin- 
cent had been a hundred times more able and eminent 
than he is, and had the work and influence of Chau- 
tauqua been a thousand foid that which its warmest 
champions now claim for it, no place for a natural and 
legitimate mention either of John H. Vincent or of Chau- 
tauqua could have been found in the pages of the “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-school” without marring the 
underlying plan of those lectures which shows itself from 
their opening to their conclusion., And the reason why 
the critics have not recognized this fact seems to have 
been that their minds were more occupied with the 
living leaders of the cause they observe, and with the 
chiefest contemporary agency for its promotion, than 
with the long list of former worthies in the same sphere of 
work, or the many efficient agencies for its extension and 
upbuilding in days long prior to these. 

It seems strange, indeed, that those critics who supposed 
that the absence of John H. Vincent’s name from the Yale 
Lectures was a special omission, did not observe the 
absence of such other names as James Gall, of Edin- 
burgh, who, sixty years ago, initiated the plan ‘of the 
analytical study of limited passages of the Bible, which 
plan, taken up afterwards by the Sunday-school Unions 
of England and America, became the basis of all our 
modern lesson methods in the Sunday-school; of Fred- 
eric A. Packard, of Philadelphia, who, also sixty years 
ago, as the representative leader in the work of the 
American Sunday-school Union was the editor of a 
weekly Sunday-school periodical, with its weekly lesson 
notes and its quarterly review plans, on the basis of Gall’s 
system, who did so much to promote the normal class 
training of teachers, and whose pioneer volume in this 
line, under the title of “The Teacher Taught,” put its im- 
press on the minds of at least two generations of Sunday- 
school teachers; of John Todd, also of Philadelphia, 
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published more than fifty years ago, was the means of a 
marked advance in the spirit and system and methods of 
Sunday-school work in both America and England; of 
R. G. Pardee, of New York, whose zealous and intelligent 
advocacy and illustration of teacher-training, throughout 
this country, from twenty to thirty years ago, achieved 
more in that direction than the labors of any one man in 
that field in his day, and who was a pioneer in the matter 
of state and county organization for Sunday-school evan- 
gelizing and improvement; of John S. Hart, who was, for 
the first twelve years of its existence, the Editor-in-chief 
of The Sunday School Times, and whose work on the 
principles and methods of Sunday-school work, under 
the title of ‘The Sunday School Idea,” stands withouta 
rival in its sphere to-day; of Truman Parmalee of Utica, 
and of Albert Judson and Harvey Fisk of New York, who 
were inventive beginners in the department of skilled 
lesson-helps in the American Sunday-school; and so of a 
host of others of a former generation. These men labored, 
and we have entered into their labors. No man living 
can say that he does not owe much of the best power hé 
possesses to-day, in behalf of the Sunday-school cause, 
to the life and work of these his predecessors in the field 
he cultivates. Yet the absence of any mention of any 
one of these Sunday-school worthies in the Yale Lectures 
does not seem to have attracted the attention of those 
critics of that work whose thought was wholly with the 
men now on the stage of action,—reaping their reward in 
the honor so freely accorded by their living fellows. The 
living are worthy of all the honor they receive, but let 
not the noble dead be forgotten by those who live to carry 
on the work so well begun by them. 

If, indeed, the attempt were made to outline the his- 
tory of organized work in the general Sunday-school 
field, it would be necessary to give large prominence to 
the American Sunday School Union, which, from fifty to 
sixty years ago, was relatively far more of a power in- 
behalf of the Sunday-school cause throughout America 
than the Chautauqua Assembly is to-day, and which has 
never intermitted its activities to the present hour; and 
the great convention movement, which first showed itself 
prominently in a national gathering in New York City, 
fifty-seven years ago, that convention being the equal 
in its representation, its spirit, and its plans of progress, 
of the best of the later gatherings in the same line, when 
the times and the means of communication between dif- 
ferent portions of the country are taken into considera- 
tion. It is, in fact, from that national convention, with 
the discussions that it started, that all our present system 
of conventions and institutes, with their later phases of 
assemblies, really had their beginning. Yet the absence 
of any description of the convention movement, or of 
the earlier and later work of the American Sunday 
School Union, is unnoticed by those persons who sup- 
pose that everything that is good is new, and that only 
that which is now prominent is worthy of more thana 
passing thought. 

B. F. Jacobs is also mentioned by some of the critics 
as a living worker who ought to have been named in the 
Yale Lectures for his prominence in securing the intro- 
duction of the International lesson system. It is true 
that Mr. Jacobs deserves a unique place in that period 
of history, whenever its recital is in order. On this 
point Dr. Vincent said emphatically: “‘ The conception 
of a uniform lesson for the whole country was, so far as 
we can see, the fruit of Mr. Jacobs’s brain and heart, 
He proposed it. He pleaded for it. He persevered 
when denominational and commercial rivalries embar- 
rassed those who were in sympathy with it. He was 
full of enthusiasm and good-natured persistency. He 
would not let any man say him, Nay.” And Edward 
Eggleston referred to “that incarnated steam-engine of 
a man Jacobs,” as “ the father of the idea of a national 
uniformity of lessons,’ and the pusher of his plans for 
the success of that idea to their completion. But B. F, 
Jacobs recognized the truth that the International lesson 
system was a thing of life, and that it was of God’s cre- 
ating, rather than of man’s inventing. He said of it, 
while yet pressing for its adoption: ‘‘ This plan was born. 
It was not made. ... There is not a man living or dead, 
that can stand up to-day and say that this thought is his, 
or mine, or yours. There are no men that have any 
right to special honor in this matter. Thank God it is 
all his! as itis all from him, of him, and to him; and 
blessed be his name! for him, and for him only.” And, 
indeed, if at the last the International lesson plan had 
not had the hearty support of John H. Vincent and 
George A. Peltz and Henry C. McCook, and others 
interested in the movement as a whole, the new plan of 
Bible study would never have had the favorable start 
which God secured to it. But all this is in the line of 
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attempted in the “ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,” 
and which has yet to be written satisfgctorily. 

In accordance with the plan of the Yale Lectures, 
there was a mention in them of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circles, and of the Christian’ Endeavor 
“societies, as auxiliary agencies to. Sunday-school work 
in the local churches ; and, again, there was a reference 
to the method of Bible study now common in local Sun- 
day-schools, through the adoption of the International 
lesson series. But these mentions did not demand a 
detailed history of the formation and progress of the 
general organizations which had called the local auxil- 
dary helps into being. Nor did the lecturer feel called 
‘upon to make up a roll of the heroes of faith and works 
in the field of American Sunday-school activities for the 
past three-quarters of a century. Yet he does not hesi- 
tate to say that, had he attempted such a task, he should 
have felt bound to give the chief prominence to those 
men of mark in former days—the forgotten Sunday- 
‘school leaders—who initiated the great movements for 
good which are now being carried on so ably by their 
more popular and more eminent successors, 

Philadelphia. 





IDLE THOUGHTS. 
BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 


A motley little company; 
And one by one they pass 
Across the surface of the mind, 
Like shadows o’er a glass. 


They are too frivolous to bring 
Genuine joy or pain, 
For they are soulless wanderers,— 
The pygmies of the brain! 
Grovetown, Ga. 





MARTYRS. 
BY THE REV, 8. F, HOTCHKIN, 


On a pleasant Sunday morning, when crowds of happy 
men, women, and children wend their way to church 
through country hedges or town streets, and are the more 
respected by the neighborhood for their worship, they 
little think of the time when the Church of Christ was 
everywhere “spoken against.” How differently in early 
days did the poor persecuted Christians at Rome go, in 
the morning twilight, one by one, to openings above 
the catacombs, and let themselves down, that in tha 
subterranean abode, among the tombs of the departed, 
they might secretly worship Christ as God, and, where 
stones had been quarried for earthly temples, form 
themselves into temples of the Holy Ghost! 

The word “martyr” is from the Greek, and means “a 
witness ;” but as the first Christians often died by reason 
of their faithful attestation to their religion, it came to 
be used to signify one who had sealed his testimony 
with his blood, and died for Christ. The Old Testament 
discloses martyrs for God from the day of Abel to that 
of Isaiah; but as we enter Christian times, the Holy 
Innocents meet us as childish martyrs, and John the 
Baptist must die for his noble assertion of truth. Then 
comes the prince of all martyrs, who was born to testify 
to the truth of God, and Christ himself dies on the 
bitter cross to teach his followers that they must not love 
their lives when Heaven demands their sacrifice. He 
sends his disciples forth as sheep among wolves; and the 
wolves catch and tear them, and the Roman ampbhi- 
theaters resound with groans of the dying Christians, and 
men, women and children by thousands, as the generations 
roll on, are ready thus to exchange earth for heaven; 
and some in a fiery chariot from a burning stake enter 
into the joy of their Lord. The mad desire to put 
Lazarus to death, after he has been raised miraculously 
from death by Christ, shows how intensely the bigoted 
Jew hated the new faith, and the heathen was also exceed- 
ingly enraged against it, But the martyrs could sing noble 
hymns of faith and love amid their dying groans, and their 
courage inspired others to die in like manner; and the 
curiosity of the on-lookers led them to inquire what this 
religion was which could triumph over death, and talk 
with certainty about a life beyond the grave. 

Tertullian well declared that the blood of the mar- 
tyrs was the see? of the Church, as in after days the 
Waldensian pastor, Geoffrey Varaille, said that the wood 
to burn the witnesses of the faith was more likely to fail 
than the ready victims to burn, as the disciples of the 
truth increased, and the word of God endured forever. 
The Lord has heard such prayers as that of Milton that 
he would avenge his “slaughtered saints,” and the hand 
of the persecutor has been stayed. Still hosts have 


passed heavenward through a baptism of blood and fire; 


‘ and who now shone on them in the land of glory with 


Sunday frightens us from church, it may be well to cast 
our eyes back at “the noble army of martyrs,” of whom 
we sing in the Ze Deum, who now rejoice in Paradise 
that they did not love their lives unto the death, The 
ten Roman governmental persecutions afford many a 
lesson, and the noble way in which children and women 
faced death is sufficient to draw tears from eyes unused 
to weep. 

St. Stephen, with wounded body, gazing into theBpen 
heaven, and seeing the waiting Christ, is a representation 
to quicken the heart of the believer, Antipas was- 
Christ’s “faithful martyr,” slain at Pergamos, and 
honored in the Revelation by the commendation of the 
glorified Saviour to St. John (Rev. 2:18). St. John 
beheld the souls of those who had béen beheaded by the 
cruel axe “for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 
God” (Rev. 20:4). The Bishop of Philadelphia did not 
deny the name of Christ (Rey. 3: 8). John is banished 
to Patmos, and is said to have been thrown into a 
caldron of burning oil, but to have been miraculously 
delivered from death. Under Nero, various cruel forms 
of death awaited the Christians; and we read of their 
being covered with an inflammable substance, and 
burned to death. 

Some that were but catechumens were ready to witness 
to their newly found faith with their blood, Eusebius 
names Heraclides among the men, and Herais among 
the women, of this class. 

Bingham, in his “ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” 
gives much interesting information concerning martyr- 
dom. Here we see the golden-mouthed Chrysostom 
commenting on the obseryation of Tertullian already, 
spoken of. He says that “the blood of the martyrs 
waters the beautiful plants of the Church,” and that 
faith flourishes more by being opposed and persecuted. 
He then speaks of the eloquent commemoration of the 
bravery of the martyrs on their festivais, which were 
intended to incite emulation among the commemorators, 
.As the blood of Christ was shed to animate the thousands 
of martyrs to die joyfully and with alacrity for his sake, 
and be conformed to his death, so their festivals wit- 
nessed a “general communion of the whole church,” 
The vigils—that is, the nights before the festivals—were 
spent in psalmody, hymns, and prayers until the morn- 
ing light appeared and the rising sun brought its lesson 
of the Sun of Righteousness, even the blessed Saviour, 
who had given strength to his people to suffer with him, 


his unclouded and everlasting light, The rich used to 
make feasts of charity to entertain the poor at the 
graves of martyrs; and so the widow and orphan not 
only reflected on the happy state of the departed ser- 
vant of Christ, but also received bodily comfort, which 
showed the practical mercy of Christianity. The death- 
days thus became spiritual birthdays, as they were kept 
joyfully in remembrance of the entrance of the saints 
into a new and heavenly life, 
Chrysostom shows how the Devil overreached himself 
in slaying the servants of God, as he did in crucifying 
Christ. He declares that the Devil introduced death; 
but the wisdom of God turned it to our honor and glory, 
as it opened the way to martyrdom, and made apparent 
destruction the occasion of ‘‘a crown of glory.”. The 
armies of the martyrs were naked; the armies of the 
tyrants who opposed them were well supplied with 
offensive and defensive armor; but the unarmed were 
the victors, through the might of the Saviour, who loved 
them, and “gave himself” to death to give them life. 
Here was an astonishing battle and a strange victory! 
The beaten was the victor; the bound overcomes the 
free; the burned tames the burner; and he who dies 
vanquishes him that puts him to death. Grace works 
these marvels above natural strength. As Chrysostom 
thus eloquently paints the glories of martyrdom, let us 
remember that he used not idle words; for he knew 
what banishment and persecution at the hands of a cruel 
empress meant in hisown painful experience. He learned 
the old lesson that he, like St. Paul, could “do all things 
through Christ” who strengthened him. 
, “ Thy saints, in all this glorious war, 
Shall conquer, though they die.” 
Justin Martyr, Charlton, Charites, Paeon, and Liberi- 
anus, and a host of others, found this thought: true. 
Men may “kill the body,” but they only let -loose the 
soul from an earthly prison, and let it fly higher, like an 
uncaged bird. -On the anniversaries of the martyrs at 
Rome, in old times, they used to sing the song of the 
three children in the fiery furnace, that they might keep 
up the martyr spirit. Mrs. Jameson, in her “Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” has brought out many a beautiful legend 
of the truly heroic days, when men and women thought 
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the service of God in Christ, and in the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. The jekgmple of the martyrs’ sometimes 
brought their heathen persecutors to the foot of the cross 
of Christ in humble faith. 

There was a saintly legend that flowers sprang up 
under the feet of the martyrs. Truly, the spiritual 
flowers. of “faith, hope, and charity” follow in their 
wake. The world is full of Christian martyrs to-day; 
and, were the sword of the persecutor again unsheathed, 
men, women, and children in all lands would die for 
God. They are dying for him slowly now. It is not 
needful to look back to the flowery hill in old England, 
where the Venerable Bede describes the first British 
martyr, St, Alban, as giving up his life. Look around 
you, and you will see English martyrs on every side who 
share his faith. The toilsome bishops, priests, deacons, 
and pastors, who are pushing the work of the church of 
Christ in this, broad land; the noble Jaymen and lay- 
women who aid them with work and purse; the faithful 
mothers and fathers, who, in poverty and sickness, are 
bringing up their children “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; ” and the children, who, like the brave 
boy in. Milwaukee who suffered death rather than utter 
an untruth, belong to “the noble army of martyrs,” 
Philadelphia. 





A WORD TO THE MOTHER, AND A WORD 
‘FOR THE CHILD. 


BY MRS. CORNELIA T. BUXTON, 


In a well-known woman’s prayer-meeting a Christian 
mother rose, some weeks ago, and asked, ‘‘ What is this 
love of the world against which we are to warn our 
children, and which we are to teach them not to in- . 
dulge?” Others followed, confessing that the same in- 
quiry was often a burden on their hearts, and asking, 
“How shall we promote greater love for spiritual things 
in our children?” 

It does not seem difficult to tell what the love of any 
given thing is; and I am quite sure none of our children 
find it difficult to tell what things we love. They know 
our fayorite friends, our best-loved books and pictures, 
and the strains of music that are dear to us; and they 
have found it out without any effort on our part to 
acquaint them with the fact. A very young child said 
to her mother one day: “Mamma, if the house gets on 
fire, I shall save grandpapa’s picture the first thing, 
because I know you love that best.” How did the child 
knowit? Had the mother ever taken her to the picture, 
and said: “ My dear child, there is nothing so dear to me 
as this picture, and I want you to love it too?” No; 
not in that way had she learned it. Our children’s eyes 
are reading us through and through; and they seldom 
read wrong. The little child had seen the vase of 
flowers carefully kept fresh beneath grandpapa’s pic- 
ture. She had seen mamma cover the picture tenderly 
herself on sweeping-days, lest some dust should touch 
the face, alas! so long beneath the dust; and she needed 
no words to assure her that the picture was dear to her 
mother. 

So your elder daughter, peeping at the card which 
your servant brings to you, knows at once whether or 
not a welcome caller waits in your drawing-room. How 
often our children say, “ Why, mamma, I thought you 
didn’t like So-and-so.” What makes them think so? 
Have we ever said so? Probably not; but the story has 
been told as plainly as though by words. 

Your friend Mrs. B—— gives a tea. The afternoon is 
unpleasant. Wind and rain make the streets almost 
impassable. The distance to your friend’s house is 
considerable. Do you remain at home? By no means. 
But in what spirit do you go? Do you look out of the 
window, and say, “I wonder if I ought to go;” and 
after a little while say further, “Well, I suppose it 
is my duty to go. It is a stormy afternoon, and there 
will be but few there, and every one counts;” and 
finally, putting on your wraps with an air of self-denial, 
take your umbrella, and start for, your friend’s house, 
saying, ‘I am only going out of a sense of duty”? You 
ean imagine the surprise that would fill the minds of 
your children should this occur; for they know from read- 
ing your face and actions this good while that you enjoy 
your friend Mrs. B—— and her entertainments; that 
the storm will make no difference in your plans; but that, 
attiring yourself in a becoming dress, and with a hand- 
ful of magnificent roses,—whose sweetness, in their young 
minds, is in some way connected with your enjoyment of 
the occasion,—you will give them smiles and kisses ag 
you pass out to the carriage which is to convey you to 
your friend’s house. 

But are your children at all surprised when yow hesi« 
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‘and in the end either do not go at all, or go out of a 
sense of duty? They believe that you love God, because 
you have told them so; and young children always 
believe what their parents tell them. But will they be 
likely to be drawn toward loving God themselves in this 
way? Is it not natural that they should prefer the thing 
that brings brightness and happiness with it,—for which 
you leave them gladly, and from which you come back 
full of enjoyment, which you are sure to tell over and 
over to the members of the household? Perhaps the 
mere fact of going to church is not a sufficient influence 
for good, is not all that can be done to foster any seeds 
of love to God that may have mercifully fallen on the 
hearts of your children. Can you not go gladly, and talk 
about it when you come back? Not about.“ prayers by 
the yard,” or about the preacher being “all wrong,” but 
in the same interested way in which you would all talk 
over any pleasant gathering in which you had taken part. 


Why not run over some favorite hymn which has been’ 


sung, saying somehow you never can get enough of that 
hymn; or take up the Bible that lies on your library 
table, and turn to some part of the Scripture which has 
been read, or which you are reminded of by what was 
read, saying that you would like to go over those verses 
again because there is so much in them, and go over 
them aloud, stopping to talk about this verse and that 
one? You will be surprised to find how such talks will 
lengthen out, and how the thoughts that may have been 
stirred in the minds of your children while in the house 
of God will be deepened, instead of being left to die 
from sheer weakness, or killed because they are ashamed 
to speak of them. 

Soon your children will begin to find a meaning in their 
church-going. They will not hesitate to talk about prayer, 
and the subjects the Bible talks about, and the writers of 
the different books of the Bible, in a general way ; and 
from this how easily will come the quiet personal talk 
with you about the conditions of spiritual life, and the 
grand hopes which we have in our dear Lord. And if 
you really love these things yourself, you will be ready 
to meet these talks, Your children must see, if you are 
to teach them this wondrous love of God, that it is no 
untrodden ground for you. You must be full of God’s 
Word. ‘You must know your Lord if you would be able 
to show him to your children. Your Bible must turn 
easily to his precious and convincing words of instruc- 
tion and command. 

It is perhaps true that all subjects connected with the 
spiritual life were, fifty years ago, clothed yrith too great 
austerity. But have we not made a strange mistake in 
trying to remove this? Have we not put all such sub- 
jects entirely out of sight? What conversation do our 
children ever hear in our homes about the Bible, or 
prayer, or the life that is to follow this brief dream? Is 
there not a strange incongruity between what we tell 
them about our wishes that they should love God, and 
the life we live before them? And may not this account 
in part for their being such babes in Christ, when they 
ought to be stalwart men? The days when the father 
required the text of the Sabbath-morning sermon to be 
repeated when the family sat down to the Sabbath meal, 
and when all the week the mother’s Bible lay beside her 
work-basket on the work-table, open, and often referred 
to, made strong Christians among the children. Where 
are those children now? In the pulpits of our land, or 
in charge of the great organizations which have for their 
object the evangelizing of the world. Is the Bible any 
less fitted to mold the life of the present generation than 
it was that of the past? In the multitudes of books 
which we read and talk about, have we found something 
better, that we so forget to praise and laud our Bible to 
our children? Is it not true that to many of our young 
people, born and nurtured in Christian homes, Paul and 
Peter and Isaiah and Elijah are not half as real per- 
sonages as the Greek gods and goddesses of whom they 
learn at school? And our blessed Lord himself, and 
the sweet story of his wonderful life of blessing to man, 
and his bitter sacrificial death,—are our children familiar 
with the story from the manger to Calvary? What could 
be more winning and engrossing to the little ones than 
the story of that birth in the manger, with the cattle near, 
and the wondrous star outside, and the chorus of angels 
to herald the great advent? Tell it not alone on Sunday, 
but for a twilight story any day, and you will write it on 
the little heart so that all the woes of life shall not be 
able to efface it. And for the older ones the resurrection 
story, the great miracle of time. Ah, they will need to 
know it well! Let it not be at Easter alone that they 
read and talk of it, but.“‘when thou sittest down and 
when thou risest up.” 

Ah, mothers! do you know what a power you hold? 
Do you know that, whether you wish it or not, you are 





making your children like yourselves? Do you know 
that it is for you to clothe the grand old Bible heroes with 
flesh and blood? The children’s dearest memories will 
be woven with your face and smile, and the tones of your 
voice. Ason once said, as he handed the Bible for prayers, 
“Can’t we have some of mother’s beloved Timothy this 
morning?” Fill the young minds with an affectionate 
regard for God’s Word, loved, perhaps, at first for mother’s 
sake, and we shall not need to ask what is this love of 
the world, because instead we shall be filled with the 
stronger love of God. 
New York City. 





SERVING. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


“My Lord hath sent me,” she smiling said, 
“On chosen errands, service ful] and free ; 
To tasks that echo with sweet minstrelsy.” 

And joy and laughter crowned her head. 


“ My Lord hath sent me,” she grieving said, 
“Through sorrow’s depths, where saddest things reveal ; 
My life is broken on a crue). wheel.” 

With bitter rue she crowned her head. 

“Where my Lord sends me,’ she weeping said, 
“These footprints show that he has gone before.” 

And, following thus, she loved him more and more, 

Nor knew the hour he crowned her head, 


Plainfield, N. J. 





SPECIE PAYMENT. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD, 


The readiness to adopt indirect methods of raising 
money is a dangerous weakness of the Christian Church 
of to-day. Whenever a church is to be built or repaired, 
or a large sum of money raised for any object, the first 
thought is apt to be of suppers and fairs and concerts, 
and other entertainments. Christians contribute a few 
dollars to such an entertainment, or buy a number of 
tickets, and imagine that the sum thus expended has been 
consecrated to God, and is put down to their credit in 
heaven. Some day they will learn that they have made 
a mistake, and that the credit side of their account on 
the great ledger is much smaller than they had supposed. 
That money is not consecrated to God that we spend in 
entertainments or suppers, although we may receive no 
adequate return. It is simply a trade in which we have 
knowingly gotten the worst end of the bargain. Such 
schemes reflect great discredit upon the intelligence of 
Christians, to say nothing of their piety. If some one 
who is equal to the task would write a book on Christian 
economy, the real loss and wastefulness of these indirect 
methods might be made clear, and Christians might be 
induced to abandon them. 

What should we think of St. Paul, if he had written 
to the Corinthians thus: “ Nuw, concerning the collec- 
tion for the saints, let all the brethren and sisters unite 
in getting up a charity ball, or aseries of Isthmian games, 
with tickets of admission, that you.may have a goodly 
sum of money raised when I come”? We should un- 
canonize him at once. 

The old tabernacle of the Hebrews cost an immense 
sum of money, and it was built at a time when the people 
were not in a flourishing financial condition. Why, then, 
do we not read, in the account of its construction, some- 
thing like the following, “And Moses called unto him 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, and said unto them, ‘Go to, let 
us get up an entertainment, a grand festival with a manna 
supper, and roast quails in abundance. We may also 
have games and music and dancing. And let sundry 
beautiful damsels scour the neighboring country, selling 
tickets. Let them be in comely attire, and let them play 
upon the timbrel and lute as they go, that they may 
attract the attention of the people. It may be that yon 
wealthy Hittite will be pleased to contribute of his;sub- 
stance to the building of the Lord’s temple; and, if we 
shall succeed in drawing a few shekels from some of the 
well-to-do Amalekites, our burden will be much reduced 
thereby; and, best of all, these ungodly sinners will have 
been duped into paying tribute for the glory of our God.’” 

“Absurd!” you say. Of course it is. If the Bible 
contained any such nonsense, we would throw it away. 
The fact is, none of the indirect methods of raising money 
find any approval, either from precept or example, in 
God’s Word. They are not in keeping with its teachings. 
They are a disgrace to the Church of Christ, and bring 
only contempt upon it from the unbelieving world. Their 
result has always been to vitiate the true spirit of con- 
secration, and to blight the spiritual life, influence, and 
activity of church-members, 

The popular notion regarding church finances needs 





reforming. It is based upon false principles of economy, 
and places the church of Christ in an unworthy light 
before the world. The credit of the kingdom of heaven 
has been weakened by subterfuges and shams. Christians 
have been too careful to distinguish between religion and 
business, as though there were some necessary antag- 
onism between the two. Men like to talk about consecrat- 
ing “ themselves” and their “time” and their “talents” 
to the Lord, but they shudder when the word “talent” 
is translated into the modern word “dollars.” They 
fancy that the mere thought of money is worldly, and 
will lower the tone of spirituality. Itis a grand mistake, 
That spirituality which is so easily injured by contact 
with the world, which must be bottled up and hermeti- 
cally sealed lest it should spoil in the open air, is a pretty 
poor article. True spirituality sanctifies whatsoever it 
touches, by the power of its own purity. Like Christ, it 
touches even the leper, and, instead of being defiled, 
imparts pure and healthy life. We have altogether too 
much religion that is like a balloon,—full of gas, and 
shooting straight up into the air whenever it is let loose; 
or, like a soap-bubble, beautiful with its rainbow tints, 
but bursting into a thousand fragments the moment you 
touch it with anything solid. 

True business principles are not unspiritual ; they are 
helpful in the religious life. Not only would the church 
as a whole be benefited by a well-regulated system of 
economics, but individual Christian lives would be 
strengthened, May the time soon come when we shall 
be as practical in religious matters as we are in business. 
Then we shall do away with all indirect methods, all 
evasions of duty, and build up our Christian institutions 
on the only true basis,—that of specie payment. 

Norton, Mass. 





WHAT DO YOU EXPECT YOUR SCHOLAR 
TO DO? 


BY 8. A. WILSON, 


A young girl resolved one day to heed the injunction of 
her Sunday-school teacher, and study her lesson for the 
next Sunday. She read over the verses of the lesson. 
The words were comparatively familiar, so she did not 
seem to have gained much. And then she paused in 
perplexity. What should she do next? Her teacher 
had told her to study the lesson, but he had failed to 
tell her how to do so; and at last, not knowing what to 
do, she put away her Bible in despair. 

The memory of that afternoon has given one Bible- 
class teacher patience with her boys when they do not 
“study the lesson.” 
just what they expect their scholars to do when they 
urge them to “study the lesson”? If you wish a boy 
to make some preparation for next Sunday, give him 
something definite to do within the range of his ability, 
and he will do it’ He knows then just what you wish 
him to do, and he knows when he has done it. A plan 
that has proved successful is to give out at the close of 
the lesson little slips of paper, each containing a ques- 
tion upon the next lesson, or something relating to it, 
such as the omitted history, or the “lesson surround- 
ings.” The slip of paper in the vest pocket is a 
reminder of the question, and it prevents the not unrea- 
sonable excuse, “I forgot what my question was.” If 
some thought is bestowed upon the form of the question, 
to make it a little original, and rather “taking,” so that 
it will rouse the curiosity, it will have a better chance of 
being answered. These questions should not be given 
out haphazard. Give the question requiring the use of 
a Bible dictionary or encyclopedia to the boy whose 
father’s library contains such books. Never tell exactly 
where to find an answer. That makes the question a 
farce, a fact which the boy is not slow to recognize. If 
necessary, drop a general hint of where to look, but give 
the boy a chance to have some pride in the results of his 
own investigation. 

If the teacher knows what illustrated books, or books 
of travel, touching upon the geography of the lessons, 
are in the public library of her town, she can make that 
an important aid in securing a general interest. 

One way of preparation is to follow the plan of “The 
Five Questions.” Head a slip of paper with the word, 
“What?” If it be written in fanciful letters, so much 
the better. Under that write, “ What Lappened in next 
Sunday’s lesson?” Ifthere is a parallel passage, another 
slip may contain the questions, ‘“ What other version of 
this story is given in the Bible? What additional par- 
ticulars do you learn?” Another slip might ask, “What 
similar story is told in the Bible?”’ Head another slip 


“Who?” with the question, “ Who are mentioned in 
next Sunday’s lesson? Tell something about them be- 
Another slip 


yond the facts given in these verses.” 


Do the teachers themselves know 
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| ‘ ; 
‘asks, ‘‘ Where? Where did the events of the lesson take 
place?” Here is a chance to use books of travel, 
Many lessons offer an opportunity for an effective and 
vivid bit of word-painting, which will add to the interest 
and to the reality of the Bible story in the boys’ minds. 
Of course, the scholars’ answers will often need to be 
supplemented by the fuller knowledge of the teacher. 
The fourth set of slips holds the question, “ When? 
When did these events occur?” Often it would be wise 
to bring out, not only the absolute, but the relative date, 
not only such a year B. C. or A. D., but so many years 
alter an important event, or so many years before an- 
Other. The fifth slip asks, “Why? Why have I studied 
this lesson? Draw some practical lesson from it.” 
’ This plan of five questions, “What?” “Who?” 
“Where?” “When?” “Why?” may, perhaps, be used 
to advantage on the quarterly review Sunday. . In a few 
classes the whole list might be given to each scholar, as 
@ guide for his study, and then the results be compared 
in the Sunday hour. 
_ The only sure way to get the scholar to study the 
lesson is for the teacher to study it first, Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of more than liberty. 

Cleveland, O. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


JONAS POPKIN’S MODEL. 
BY F, B. STANFORD. 


. It was a great surprise to Chester Ludlow when he 
found out that Jonas Popkin had taken pattern after 
him. But the way he found out—that was the more 
sufprising still! Jonas was asmall colored boy, black 
as coal; and Chester was a white boy, the leader of all 
the other boys in the village. Jonas would have given 
all the world to be the sort of boy that no one dared to 
make sport of,—just such a boy, for instance, as Chester. 
He always watched Chester when he ordered the other 
boys around; and he was always very willing to be 
ordered around himself by Chester, for whose father he 
worked. But one day something happened that, taken 
altogether, astonished Jonas very much. 

** Look here, Jonas, I’ll tell you something if you will 


keep it to yourself,” Chester said, taking him out behind 
the house. 
“Tl neber say a word,” Jonas answered. 
knows how to keep mum as well as you do.” 
“Allright. Follow me, and I'll show you something.” 
They went into the stable, and climbed up on the hay- 


“Guess I 


mow. In a barrel under the hay Chester had hidden 
away an old suit of clothing, a mask, and a worn-out 
beaver hat. These possessions he drew out, article by 
article, and exhibited. 

“Tm going to have a high time to-night,” he explained. 
. *You’re gwine to the masquerade up at the school- 

. house,” said Jonas. “I knew that was jes’ what you was 
up to. I could tole you so.” 

“We're going to have a roaring lot of fun,” Chester 
eontinued. “But I’m afraid mother won’t let me out 
after dark.” 

. That was the reason everything happened as it did. 
Chester’s mother did not let him out that night until he 
had pleaded with her a long time, and it had grown 
late. In the meanvhile the idea Wad occurred to Jonas 
to put on the masquerade, and go to that party himself. 
If Chester could not go, he would not, of course, want all 
the fixings he had hidden; and Jonas believed he could 
‘borrow them an hour or two without anybody being 
the wiser. , 

+ “The fellows will think I’m Ches,” he chuckled. 
“They'll neber know the difference if I jes’ cover my 
head and hole my tongue. I'll hab some fun, sure!” 

{ His teeth chattered and he shook in his boots,—he was 
so nervous,—while he stood on the hay-mow and changed 
his clothes for the disguise. If Chester caught him he 
knew it would go hard with him. But he did not intend 
to let any one find out what he was doing. Out in the 
road he stopped, and reflected in the moonlight. There 
was Farmer Cole’s apple orchard, which he would have 
to pass on the way to the school-house. He would never 





have a better chance, as long as he lived, to help himself | 


to some of those apples. Whenever he had been in the 


orchard before, he was always afraid some one would | 


spy him, and know that he was Ludlow’s colored boy. 
Now no one could tell who he was. 

. It must have been about the time Jonas was climbing 
over Farmer Cole's fence that Chester gained permission 
from his mother to go out, and made tracks for the stable 
to array himself for the evening’s frolic. He scrambled 
6a the hay-mow and made haste to get to the barrel; but 


| stealing apples. 





when he got to it, of course, he soon was not in the best 
of tempers. 

“Tt’s that little nigger,” he said, standing petrified 
and looking ferociously at the moonbeams filtering 
through a cobwebbed window. “That’s just who it is, 
—that little nigger Jonas. Not asoul except him knew 
whge those duds were; and he has either hidden them 
somewhere else, or taken them and gone to the party 
himself,” 

Chester searched here and there desperately a few 
moments, upsetting all the hens that had gone to roost, 
and frightening the horse and cow. He found Jonas’s 
clothes snuggled in the corn-crib. All was plain to him 
then. 

“T’ll fix him!” he growled savagely, bundling up the 
clothes, and returning to the house with them. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later, any one on the watch 
might have seen a very black negro boy stealing out the 
back door of Mr. Ludlow’s residence ;' but'no one would 
have been likely to guess that the boy was Chester him- 
self. He had blackened his face with the shoe-brush, 
and put on Jonas’s clothes. His straight, brown hair 
was concealed by an old fur cap, which he pulled down 
over his ears. He meant to go to the party disguised 
one way or another, and he meant to catch Jonas if he 
had gone there, 

By this time Jonas’s indiscretion threatened to bring 
dire disaster to him in more ways than one. Farmer 
Cole was after him also, and he carried in hand an ox- 
goad that had a brad in it. 

“T’ll teach you, boy, not to steal apples,” he cried, 
chasing Jonas round and round the orchard. “Tl 
teach you, you young darkey, to be up to better tricks 
than such dishonest ones.” 

The mask and beaver hat had fallen off, but Jonas 
held them in his hand, and ran with all his might. 
Farmer Cole knew him, and now he was in a fix, sure. 
He did not stop to think much, however; he threw him- 
self over the fence, and dodged among an acre of stumps, 
until he escaped the old man and. his goad. After that 
he crawled away to some bushes, where he rested and 
recovered his breath. 

Chester looked for him in vain among the thirty or 
forty boys gathered in the one room of the old-fashioned 
school-house. They were all in masquerade of one sort 
or another, and he could not easily make out who any 
one was. Jonas was not there, though, in his disguise. 
He was certain of that; but he expected he would make 
his appearance any moment, and he kept watch of 
the door. 

“You keep watch, too, Dave,” he said to one of his 
friends who had been told the secret. ‘ When he comes 
in, we’ll nab him before he knows where he is.” 

“Hold him against the wall, and I’ll tie his hands 
behind him,” Dave suggested. 

“Then we'll drag him outdoors,” said Chester. 

* And after that you can settle with him,” added Dave. 

While this arrangement was being made, Jonas hap- 
pened to be standing in the rear of the school-house 
eating an apple, and ooking in at one of the windows. 
It had occurred to him that it would be best to wait a 
while and see what was going on before he ventured in 
among the white boys. They were having a good time; 
there could be no doubt about that. Shortly he dis- 
covered there was a colored boy among them,-~a colored 
boy who was blacker than even he himself was; and— 
unless his eyes deceived him—that boy had on his clothes. 
Jonas dropped his apple half eaten, and moved nearer 
the window. He felt rather scared. How. had that 
strange boy got those clothes? His hair almost uncurled 
and stood up straight the next instant, when he saw 
Farmer Cole rush in among the crowd, and seize that 
colored boy by the nape of the neck. 

‘Now, then, sonny,” shouted Farmer Cole, “come 
along with me!” 

“Let go of me. What are you doing?” Chester 
replied, resisting with all his strength. 

Come on, I say,” and Farmer Oole dragged Chester 
outdoors before he could do anything to save himself. 

In a few minutes everybody knew that he had been 
Chester was taken by surprise. He 


| had helped himself to Farmer Cole’s apples,whenever 


he felt like it, but he had not been near the orchard for 
more than two weeks. He did not suppose that any one, 
not even Jonas Popkin, suspected him. 

“Tf I’d got my hands on you half an hour ago, when 
I was chasing you round those stumps, boy, I would 
shook the wind out of you,” said Farmer Cole. 

“ T guess you’ve made a mistake, Mr. Cole,” Chester an- 
swered. “ I haven’t been near your stump-field te-night.” 

“Tut, tut, boy, don’t you try that game. You had a 
mask on and an old beaver hat, but I saw your face, 





And I followed you all the way up here to the school- 
house.” iy 

They were walking down the road, followed by several 
boys, and Farmer Cole kept his grip on Chester’s collar. 
Chester guessed, as soon as he heard about the mask and 
beaver hat, that Jonas had gone to the orchard instead 
of the school-house. It was Jonas who should be 
punished. ‘ 

“It was Jonas Popkin, our colored boy, you chased,” 
Chester asserted stoutly, refusing to go any farther. 

“So you’re not that boy, but you are blacked up to 
look like him?” Farmer Cole asked with some surprise, 
halting a moment. “Well, you are the boy I want all 
the same, black or white. I saw you, and you can’t get 
off that way.” 

Chester was marched home to his father and mother, 
in spite of everything he could say. Jonas was in bed 
up in the attic then, but he could hear Farmer Cole’s 
voice down-stairs, and he knew something awful was 
taking place, By and by somebody crept up the stairs, 
and Jonas sat up in bed nearly scared out of his wits. 

Oh! T’ll fix you to-morrow, Jonas Popkin,” Chester 
whispered at the door by way of comfort. ‘ You won’t 
steal any more apples in a hurry.” 

“I ain’t agwine to steal nuffin agin, neber,” Jonas 
answered. “I ain’t agwine to be like you any more. 
You better neber steal apples any more yourself.” 

Chester shut the door. He did not want to say any- 
thing more. After he got into bed, he lay awake half 
the night thinking. 

Any one may guess what he was thinking about. His 
thoughts did not make him feel very manly the next day. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BUYING BACK HIS SELF-RESPECT. 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 


Several years ago, when Hugh Cotter was a mere lad, 
he was in the habit of stealing an occasional ride on the 
local trains of a certain railroad. He lived near a little 
way station two miles east of Conway, where he was 
learning his trade; and in rough weather he found it 
very convenient to jump on the back platform of the 
* Dinkey,” and a few minutes later to be set down within 
a few rods of his mother’s humble abode. At-first it 
made him feel uncomfortable; but all the boys of his 
acquaintance had enjoyed the stolen sweets of “ bum- 
ming,” and called his theft cleverness. 

“If I save two miles’ walk without any of the train- 
men knowing of my presence, the company will lose 
nothing by my unfair dealing,” he would reason with 
his conscience, when tormented by that little monitor 
within. : 

During a recent revival he was led to see his need of 
a Saviour; and, after many days of unrest and disquiet, 
he found joy and peace in believing. His whole life was 
transformed, and in the new light the faults that he had 
considered trivial in days gone by assumed gigantic 
proportions. His religion being of that vital, real kind 
that refuses to be satisfied with repentance alone, he 
determined to make reparation as far as lay in his power. 

With this aim in view, he sat down and wrote a fair 
statement of facts to the superintendent of the railroad 
he had defrauded, and asked that an estimate of the loss 
sustained might be assessed. The railroad official, real- 
izing that the young man would not be satisfied until 
restoration was made, fixed the amount at the regular 
passenger fare; and though his means were limited, 
Hugh insisted in adding interest to the specified sum, 
asserting that he could not pray comfortably until jus- 
tice was fully satisfied. 

‘There was no use in that,” said his uncle, as he 
watched him counting out the exact change and hand- 
ing it over to the agent. “The railroad company would 
not have been any wiser, or poorer either, if you had 
used that money to buy yourself a suit of clothes. 

as Perhaps not, uncle,” said Hugh; “but I am five 
dollars and ninety-five cents richer by the transaction. 
You see, it was I who got the worst of the bargain in 
the one-sided dealing. I sold my self-respect cheaply 
enough, and I consider it a favor to be permitted to buy 
it back.” 

“T call that over-sensitiveness, Hugh; but I suppose 
you mean all right. You always were a little queer,— 
not just like other people,” replied his uncle, somewhat 
impatiently. r 

“Tt would be a good thing for the world if there were 
more queer people in it, then,” muttered the agent, as 
he made a mental record of the incident. “Some day, 
when the boss is in want of an honest assistant, I'll 
mention the name of Hugh Cotter.” 

New Concord, Ohio, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 














1. January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist............0-. Mark 1: 1-11 
2. January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus...........++-.00 Mark 1 : 21-34 
3. January 20.—Healing of the Leper Mark 1 : 35-45 
4. January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing.......-sserereesseees Mark 2: 1-12 
6. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower. Mark 4: 10-20 
6. February 10.—The Fierce Demoniac.. Mark 5: 1-20 
7. February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch Mark 5 : 25-34 
8, February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Twelve............ Mark 6 : 1-13 


9. March 3.—Jesus the Messiah. 


Mark 8 : 27-9:1 





10. March 10.—The Child-like Spirit.. 


Late, cohen bones 4chue vbdensboneeed Mark 9 : 33-42 


11. March 17.—Christ’s Love to the Young...Mark 10: 13-22 


12. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus ........ 


wn Mark 10 : 46-52 





13, March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5 : 15-21; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10. 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, MARCH 17, 1889. 
Tirte: CHRIST’S LOVE TO THE YOUNG. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 10 : 13-22. Memory verses, 21, 22.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

18 ¢ And they brought young 
children to him, that he should 
touch them; and his disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. 

14 But when Jesus saw it, he 
was much displeased, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 

15 Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein. 

16 And he took them up in his 
arms, put Ais hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

17 ¢ And when he was gone 
forth into the way, there came 
one running, and knecled to 
him, and asked him, Good Mas- 
ter, what shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? there 
és none good but one, that is, God. 

19 Thou knowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not 
Dear false witness, Defraud not, 
Honour thy father and mother. 

20 And he answered and said 
unto him, Master, all these have 
I observed from my youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, take up the cross, and 
follow me. 

22 And he was sad at that say- 
ing, and went away grieved: for 
he had great possessions. 





10r,on his way 2Or, Teacher 


The American Committee, would substitute * were, bringing” for Mark pass over in silence a period of about six months, only 
3, and “to such belongeth” for ‘‘of such is” in 


“brought” in verse 1 


REVISED VERSION. 

18 And they brought unto him 
little children, that he should 
touch them: and the disci- 

14 plesrebukedthem. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was moved 
with indignation, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me; 
forbid them not: for of such is 

15 the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he 
shall in no wise enter therein. 

16 And he took them in his arms, 
and blessed them, laying his 
hands upon them. 

17. And as he was going forth 
linto the way, there ran one 
to him, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him, Good 2 Master, 
what shall I do that I may 

18 inheriteternallife? AndJesus 
said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? none is good 


19 save one, even God. Thou fT 


knowest the commandments, 
Do ‘not kill, Do not commit 
adultery, Do not steal, Do not 
bear false witness, Do not 
defraud, Honour thy father 
20 and mother. And he said unto 
him, ? Master, all these things 
have I observed from my 


21 youth. And Jesus looking 
upon him loved him, and said | The young whom he honored (Matt. 18 : 2; 19 : 13-15). 
unto him, One thing thou lack- | The young whom he healed (Mark 7 : 25-30 ; Luke 9 : 38-42; John4: 
est: go, sell whatsoever thou 47-53). 
hast, and give to the poor, and | The young whom he restored to life (Luke 7: 11-15; Luke 8 : 41, 42, 
thou shalt have treasure in 49-56). 


heaven : and come, follow me. 


22 But his countenance fell at the 
saying, and he went away sor- 
rowful: for he was one that 





had great possessions, 


verse 14, adding to the later passage the marginal note “ Or, of 





LESSON 


PLAN. 


ToPiIc OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 


very works’ sake.—John 14: 11. 


Lesson ToPic: How to Serve. 


1, Child-likeness Commended, vs. 13-16. 


Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Self-Confidence Discouraged,vs. 17-21 f.c. | after the last lesson, our Lord visited Jerusalem (John 7). 


3. Self-Surrender Demanded, vs. 21, 22. 


Gorpm TEXT: Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.— 


Mark 10: 14. 


Datty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Mark 10 : 13-2. How to serve. 

T.—Matt. 19 : 13-30, Matthew’s parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke 18 : 15-30. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Matt. 18 : 1-14. The model child, 


F.—1 Cor. 1 : 18-31. 


Lowly serving, 


$.—Phil. 2:1-8, Model service. 
$.—Dan. 1: 3-21. Serving nobly. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. CHILD-LIKENESS COMMENDED. 


1. Children Welcomed : 


Suffer the little children to come wnto me ; forbid them not (14). 
He called to him a little child (Matt. 18 : 2). 
Forbid them not, to come unto me (Matt. . 19 : 14). 
Let the children first be filled (Mark 7 
To you is the promise, and to your chtlden (Acts 2 : 39). 


ll. Children Commended : 


Of such is the kingdom of God (14). 
Except ye turn, and become as little ehtléren (Matt. 18 : 3). 
14). 


Of such is the kingdom of heaven (Matt, 1 
Of such is the Lo of God (Luke 18 : 18); 


As new 


ig for the spiritual milk (1 Pet. 2: 2). 


lil. Children B essed: 
He took them in his arms and blessed them (16). 
bats yh shall receive one such little child... receiveth me (Matt. 


He laid his hands on them (Matt. 19 : 15). 

Gren the damsel rose up. and walked (Mark 5 : a 

Be ye. . . imitators of God, as beloved children (Eph. B: 

i..= The disciples rebuked them.” (1) The source of iukes (2) 
The objects of rebuke ; (3) The ground of rebuke. 

2. “He was moved with indignation. ” (1) The objects of the 
Lord’s incigneten 5 (2) The grounds of the Lord’s 7 ta 

8. ‘‘He took them in his arms, and blessed them.’’ (1) Tue Lord 
and the little ones; (2) His arms and his blessing. 


II. SELF-CONFIDENCE DISCOURAGED, 
1. Eager Seeking: 

There ran one to him, and kneeled to him (17). 
Master, what good thing shall I do? (Matt. 19 : 16.) 
What shall I do to inherit eternal life? (Luke is; 18.) 
Brethren, what shall we do? (Acts 2: 87. ) 

Sirs, what must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 : 30.) 


il. Confident Boasting : 

All these things have I observed from my youth (20). 

What lack I yet? (Matt. 19 : 20.) 

Thou who gloriest in the law (Rom. 2: 23). 

No flesh should glory before God (1 Cor. 1 : 29). 

Not of works, that no man should glory (Eph. 2:9). 

Wl. Still Lacking: 

One thing thou lackest (21). 

A man which had not on a hoes) gaan (Matt. 22 ; 11), 

One thing thou lackest yet (Luke 18 : 22), 

All... fall short of the glory of God (Rom. 8 : 28). 

They dia not subject themselves to the righteousness of God (Rom. 
: 3). 

1. “Good Master, what shall I do?’’ (1) The courteous address ; 
(2) The momentous inquiry ; (3) The infallible instructor. 

2. ‘* All these things have I observed from my youth.’’ (1) A broad 
sweep; (2) A steady continuance ; 7 (3VA d assertion. 

8. “One thing thou lackest.” (1) Asinyle lack; (2) A serious lack ; 
(3)'A fatal lack. 


Ill. SELF-SURRENDER DEMANDED. 

|. Surrender Directed : 

Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor (21). 
Go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor (Matt. 19 : 21). 
Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee (Mark 10 : 28). 
Sell all that thou hast, and distribute (Luke 18 : 22). 

For whom I suffered the loss of all things (Phil. 3: 8). 


Il. Follow Christ : 
Come, follow me (21). 


Let him deny himself, and take up his cross (Matt. 16 : 24). 

Let him... take u» his cross daily, and now me (Luke 9 : 23). 
He said unto another, Follow me (Luke 9 : 59). 

If any man serve me, let him follow me (John 12 : 26). 


il. Surrender Refused : 
He went away sorrowful (22). 


Let us... cast away their cords from us (Psa. 2 : 3). 

Suffer me first to go and bury my father (Luke 9 : 59). 

First suffer me to bid farewell (Luke 9 : 61). 

We will not that this man reign over us (Luke 19 : 14). 

1. ‘*Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the r.”’ (1) The 
universal sale; (2) The universal distribution.—(1 ) None for self; 
(2) All for others. 

2. ‘Thou shalt have treasure in heaven.’’ Heavenly treasures : 
(1) Their nature ; (2) Their source ; (3) Their superiority. 

8. ‘*He went away sorrowful.’’ (1) "Away from Christ; (2) Away 
with sorrow ; (3) Away to doom. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CHRIST AND THE YOUNG. 


The young who served him (Matt. 21 : 15, 16; Mark 14 : 50, 51; 16:5; 
John 6 : 9-13). 


The young whom he used as an example (Matt. 19 : 16-26 ; Luke 15: 
11-24). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


- The discourse from which the last lesson was taken is given 
more fully in Matthew (chap. 18). But both Matthew and 


noticing a journey from Galilee through Perea (Matt. 19:1; 
Mark 10:1). But Luke and John give more space to the 
history of this interval (Luke 9: 51 to 18:14; John 7:1 to 
11: 57) than to any other period of our Lord’s ministry, save 
the closing week. Yet the arrangement of the events in 
chronological order is one of the most perplexing problems 
in the gospel narrative. John, however, makes some definite 
statements as to time, and an outline of the story can be 
constructed. 

During the Feast of Tabernacles, which occurred shortly 


His ministry in Galilee ended with this visit, or shortly 
after. There was increasing hostility at Jerusalem, which 
led to attempts at violence during the Feast of Dedication 
(John 10). At one or the other of these festivals a blind 
man was healed (John 9), but it is uncertain at which. 
After the Feast of Dedication our Lord withdrew beyond 
Jordan; returned to Bethany, where Lazarus was raised ; then 
he withdrew to Ephraim, apparently a small city a few 
miles east of Bethel, until near the last Passover (John 11). 

Luke narrates some details connected with the close of the 
Galilean ministry; but most of his narrative must be placed 
in Perea,—how much is open to discussion. Other points 
are doubtful, but the three (Synoptic) accounts come together 


Matthew place a discussion on divorce immediately before 
(Mark 10: 2-12); but all three accounts connect together 
the incidents in this lesson. : 

The place was somewhere in the valley of the Jordan, not 
far from Jericho, probably on the east side of the river. 

The time was not long before the last Passover, probably 
during the latter part of March, year of Rome 783 (A. D. 30), 
six months after the last lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 13, 14.—And they brought unto him little children, that 
he should touch them: and the disciples rebuked them. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was moved with indignation, and said unto them, 
Suffer the litile children to come unto me ; forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God: This story of the bringing of the 
young children to Jesus is found is all the three earlier Gos- 
pels. It is natural that it should have been held in remem- 
brance, and should have often been told by the early Christian 
disciples to one another; for it illustrated very sweetly and 
beautifully both the love of the Master and the spirit of his 
kingdom. Christianity is the child-relationship to God, and, 
as the disciples came to understand this more fully, they were 
naturally moved to think of all that had borne witness to its 
truth in the words which Jesus had spoken.—They brought, 
or were bringing : The indefinite pronoun here may be regarded 
as equivalent to “ certain persons.” These persons were prob- 
ably the parents of the children. The expression used by 
Luke (Luke 18: 15) is: “They brought unto him also their 
babes.” These parents, as their own minds were turned 
towards Jesus, and.they saw in him compassion and readiness 
to help, evidently thought that one who had so much of 
tender feeling would bless their children, and they came to 
him hopefully trusting that the blessing would be given. 
The disciples were slow to understand Jesus here, as they 
were elsewhere. They felt that, as he was engaged in preach- 
ing and in carrying on his great work, this act was an intru- 
sion. In their eagerness that he should not be interrupted 
or disturbed, they rebuked the parents. How different must 
their feeling have been years afterward, when they recalled 
the story, and wrote it down for the disciples who should fol- 
low them! There isan interesting suggestion connected with 
the indefiniteness of the pronoun describing the parents, 
though we may not say that it was intended by the writer. 
Who these parents were we know not, and it matters not. 
They were bringing their children to Jesus, and all who 
bring their children thus to him, whoever and wherever they 
may be, will find that he hasa divine blessing forthem. “He 
took them in his arms, and blessed them, laying his hands 
upon them.” The laying his hands upon the children which 
the parents asked for was a sign of benediction. As Jesus 
fulfilled their request, we may not doubt that the benediction 
came with a fulness, and in a sense, which was beyond their 
thonght. Jesus was “moved with indignation” when he 
saw what the disciples were doing. He was pained and 
grieved that they understood so little of the deep meaning of 
his truth. Yet he dealt with them patiently in all their 
slowness of heart to understand. His reproofs and his 
more gentle teachings were all to the end of leading them 
into a more complete comprehension of the gospel of love 
which he had brought to them. The words of Jesus give 
free access to himself, and are full of grace towards the chil- 
dren and their parents, “Suffer;” that is, “permit” the chil- 
dren “to come unto me, and forbid them not.” The rebuke 
to the disciples was such as to show how entirely they were 
misapprehending his feeling and the true attitude which 
they should take. The words “of such is the kingdom of 
God” convey the suggestion that the heavenly life is open 
to young children, and also to those who are like them in 
character. More probably, the latter idea is the prominent 
one in Jesus’ mind as he speaks. The children should be 
permitted to come to him, and should not be hindered or 
prevented as the disciples were now hindering them, because 
the very spirit of the kingdom is the child-like spirit. Access 
to the kingdom must be allowed to those who illustrate in 
themselves what is thus characteristic of the kingdom. The 
gentleness of Jesus, and the wonderful elevation of his thought 
above that of those, even, who were nearest to him, are most 
strikingly brought before us in these words of verse 14, 
Verses 15, 16.— Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise 
enter therein. And he took them in his arms, and blessed them, 
laying his hands upon them: The words of verse 15 indicate 
that, whatever may be the precise interpretation of verse 14, 
Jesus has in mind the child-like spirit, and does not refer 
simply to children. The words “as a little child” point to 
the docility, trustfulness, dependent feeling, simplicity, of 
which the little child is the example for all men. The 
“ receiving” of the kingdom of God is the voluntary accept- 
ance of what it involves in itself. The man who would enter 
the kingdom must enter with the docile and trustful, the 
simple and obedient, spirit of the child. The “blessing” 
here spoken of was the invoking of the blessing of God upon 
them. This invocation was attended by the fulfilment of 


again with the blessing of the little children. Mark and} what was asked for, and thus the blessing was bestowed and 


realized as the words were spoken. Jesus answered the peti- 
tion of the parents as they desired; he laid his hands upon 
the children, and blessed them. 

Verses 17, 18.—And as he was going forth into the way, there 
ran one to him, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? And 
Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? none is good 
save one, even God: The expression used by Mark at the 





Parallel passages: Matt. 19 ; 13-22; Luke 18: 15-23, 





beginning of these verses would seem to indicate that Jesus 
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was going from some house where he was temporarily stay- 
ing, perhaps for the night, into the highway on which he was 
to continue his journey. Mark also indicates the earnestness 
of the young man by the additional details which he gives, 
beyond those found in the other Gospels,—he “ran to him, 
and kneeled to him,” We may believe that this young ruler 
had a certain sincerity in his approach to Jesus, and in his 
He was not like 
many, who drew near to Jesus with questions simply for the 
purpose of “tempting” him, as the evangelists express it, or 
of gaining some selfish or evil end, as against him. Accord- 
ing to Matthew's account, the young man’s question was, 
* What good thing shall Ido?” According to Mark, “What 
shall Ido?” Thethought which he had was of some special 
good work, or the fulfilment of some peculiar and special 
command, by means of which he should be able to secure 
what he realized that, as yet, he had not made his own. 
The answer of Jesus is designed, apparently, to turn the 
young man’s mind away from the wrong idea which he had, 
and from the thought that he could learn from Jesus of some 
one great thing to be done. The true life—eternal life~—is 
found in obedience to the Divine commands, God is the one 
who is good. The good is to be discovered in union with 
him. He has made it known by the commands which he has 
. given. Do these things which the law involves, and do not 
look for some new teaching from some new master, as if 
some unknown thing were to be added which eontained the 
blessing in itself. The verses as given by Matthew and 
Mark, according to the text adopted by the Revised Version, 
may be regarded as in some degree explaining each other. 
Matthew: “ Why askest thou me concerning that which is 
good? One there is who is good: but if thou wouldest,” etc, 
Mark: “Why callest thou me good? none is good save 
one, even God. Thou knowest,” etc. The young man was 
approaching Jesus as if he had something which could not 
be obtained through the knowledge of the divine will as 
revealed in the law. Jesus directed his mind to that will, 
and to God himself, as the center and source of all good, 
Verses 19, 20.— Thou knowest the commandments, Do not kill, 
Do not commit adultery, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Do not defraud, Honour thy father and mother, And he said 
unto him, Master, all these things have I observed from my youth.— 
Thou knowest the commandmenis: Thou knowest all that is neces- 
sary for thee to know in order to the end which thou hast in 
mind. Eternal life is the end to which the fulfilment of 
these shall lead. The commandments which Jesus mentions 
ate, here as in Matthew, those which relate to the duties of 
man towards man. Not improbably these commands are 
cited because the design of Jesus was to show the questioner 
that the reward. was in the line of the common duties of life, 
—not the doing of some great work, but the spirit of true 
obedience to God is the thing required. The words “ Do not 
defraud,” are held by many to be the tenth commandment of 
the Decalogue, which is in substance thus presented. It is 
probable that this may be the correct view, though some 
have supposed that there is a reference to some particular 
command not in the Decalogue, as that of Leviticus 19: 13, 
*Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor;” or that of Deu- 
teronomy 24: 14, “Thou shalt not oppress or rob of his hire 
the one who is poor.” In Matthew we find here the words, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour: as thyself,’ which is, in 
reality, 2 summation of this part of the law, but is taken 
from Leviticus 19:18. The young man believes himself to 
have observed and kept all these requirements of the law. 
He has striven to do, and, as he thinks, has done, what is 
thus demanded of him. With the thought that in the fulfil- 
ment of the letter he has accomplished all, he is unable to 
see that anything can yet be wanting in the sphere of such 
well-known duties. If this secures eternal life; why should 
the consciousness of the attainment of that life be wanting? 
As it is wanting, must there not be something beyond this? 
Matthew expresses here what Mark implies. He makes the 
young man say, “ What lack I yet?” The answer of Jesus 
leads him to see for himself where his past failure lay. By 
the test which he places before him, he shows that the spirit 
which gives life to all mere works is yet wanting. 
Verses 21, 22.—And Jesus looking upon him loved him, and 
said unto him, One thing thou lackest: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me. But his countenance fell at the saying, and he 
went away sorrowful: for he was one that had great possessions: 
The words “looking upon him” indicate that he fixed his 
* eyes upon him, and, seeing the lovely elements of his nature 
and character, loved him. There was something. in the 
young man that drew out towards him an affectionate feel- 
ing, even though Jesus saw that he had failed of the deepest 
and truest character which would have fitted him for the 
kingdom of heaven. He said, “One thing thou lackest.” 
; With all that is beautiful or commendable in the course 
which thou hast pursued from thy youth up, there is one all- 
\important thing which is still wanting. With this one thing 
‘thou shalt secure for thyself the treasure in heaven. It is 
. evident, from the story, that the “one thing” which Jesus has 
jin mind is something lying back of, and underneath, the act 
of selling, aud giving wo the pour. 





attached to his wealth. ‘The demand that he should give it 
up, and distribute it among the poor, was a demand whiich 
struck the very center of his inward life. He could not 
yield to the demand without having a new spirit in his 
actions. The yielding to it therefore involved, and in a true 
sense was, the one thing which he needed if he would be per- 
fect. “If thou wouldest be perfect,” the passage in Matthew 
reads, “ go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” The 
gospel everywhere thus strikes at the center of character ; 
and it demands of each man whom it approaches the readi- 
ness to give up whatever may be the one thing which sepa- 
rates the soul from the true life and makes all things else 
imperfect.—His countenance fell at the saying: How strikingly 
these words of Mark picture the feeling and appearance of 
the young ruler as the penetrating call of Jesus came to him. 
He saw what was essential to the entrance into the kingdom, 
and into peace; and he saw also that, with all his fulfilment 
of the law, of which he had spoken, he was without this 
essential thing. He went away with asad heart. He could 
not bring himself to sacrifice the great possessions for the 
treasure in heaven; and so he showed in his sorrowful depar- 
ture how hard it is for those who have and love riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God, He was ready, as he thought, 
to do whatever good thing the new Teacher might ask of him 
as the condition of gaining the inheritance of eternal life. 
But at the end he was sorrowful; and he went away because 
he saw that the condition of eternal life was a nobler spirit 
than he possessed. 

Yale University. 





DETERMINATE DECISIONS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 
It is my sincere impression that the gospel was never 


more faithfully preached in the pulpits, or taught in the 
classes, than it is now. Yet sometimes I find myself waiting 


for those who urge its claims with so much tenderness and | 


force to press the alternatives a little. What if some do 
not believe? Jesus Christ says, “Suffer children to come.” 
Suppose they do not come, what then? Suppose they will 
not come, what then? Often a young man comes running to 
Christ. He asks what he must do to obtain eternal life. He 
is told, But what if he will not do it? 


Might it not be to advantage that these familiar incidents | 


in.an often-studied chapter, especially that one containing 
the picture of a young ruler, should be pushed straight on 
towards the admonition as to a determinate decision which is 
presented? Let us go over the story a mere moment, so that 
it shall seem fresh. Then we can reach doctrine. 

I. The only account we have of this ruler’s coming to Jesus 
upon his way in the street is in itself absolutely inclusive 
and final. 

1, Here was a thoughtful young man, orthodox, virtuous, 
—a striking and splendid example of the height of noble 
attainment to which an educated person of good social breed- 
ing can sometimes come. 

It is a fine thing for one to be thoroughly willing to be 
plainly told of his duty. This ruler even inquired it out 
voluntarily, and really took some pains to go to Jesus for 
that very purpose. 

It makes an excellent impression for one to be able to 
assert an undoubtedly clean record, There is comfort for 
one’s soul in the consciousness that nobody can accuse him of 
meanness or sin, 

It is well to seem in earnest as to the salvation of one’s 
soul, Trifling and insincerity are never so much out of 
place as in a religious conference, The generation about him 
was frivolous and volatile; but this man sought to meet his 
responsibility in a manly way. 

2. But we observe that, after all, his character was defective. 
In so-many words the Lord told him that he was lacking at 
heart, God was not in all his thoughts, True religious 
principle, with the grand and revolutionary self-sacrifice 
lying at the base of it, was wanting. 

8, A test was applied, which was forceful in disclosing the 
fact and uncovering the bearing of it. What our Lord knew 
by divine intuition, this young man must be madé to know 
on his own account, This was needed for his improvement, 
and for the lesson his story was going afterwards to teach others 
along the ages; for it was quite clear, when this ruler asked 
what he must do to inherit eternal life, that he supposed 
everything which he had reckoned as correct and right in 
his career was going to count. He may have expected. that 
Jesus would say, in effect, “ Why, you have done all that is 
required of you already !” 

4, We see, then, that the man simply turned his back on 
the company, sullenly refused the test, and left his question 
without an answer, It is remarkable that this young ruler 
interposed no argument, made not even a deprecation, sug- 
gested no appeal, What did he do? “He went away.” 
What more, what else, could he do? He faced alternatives 
stubborn and fixed when that reply came to him from Jesus. 
He must decide for himself now. He did decide. That is 


‘This act would reveal a; the point we have reached, 
eeplait wit within the man. Le was very rich, and very much | 


11. 3, ia the second place, we have the theme for our 


He was merely a legalist. 





consideration in three words. The tale is told in three 
words: “He went away 

1. Why did he go? I think it ought to be clear\to every 
one who knows the whole story. But I am afraid that some 
will say that it was because he would not give up his money. 
In one sense, that is true. He had great riches, and the 
alternative seemed hard. But this was not a reason; it was 
only a test. It disclosed the trouble; but it could not have 
been the trouble. For, if he had just sold his possessions, 
and in one sweep of generous sacrifice given the price to 
Jesus, then the bystanders would have had the right to say 
he bought his way into grace, and saved his soul by surren- 
dering his wealth. Jesus did not want his money. Indeed, 
he did not ask for one coin of it, He said, “And give to 
the poor.” No. There were two reasons why the young 
man failed. 

One was this: What Jesus required involved the entire 
revolution of his life. He was a member of the Sanhedrin; 
he must now become instantly a true Christian. . The name 
was unknown then, but the fact was ashame. He must give 
up his office, or, more likely, he must expect to be ignomini- 
ously dismissed. He would have to link his lot, impoverished 
as it would be, with the lot of those disciples who had 
already surrendered everything to Christ as their Master. 
He must immediately avow Jesus as the Messiah, and become 
a defender of the faith which that whole nation hated. All 
this involved a sudden change in his history. He was not 
ready for it. So we perceive that, after all, he was not very 
different from Nicodemus, the ruler who came by night. He 
might in his purpose have been willing to do something 
quite exemplary out from the public gaze; but an open con- 
fession of Christ stumbled him. 

The other reason, however, was probably the critical one: 
It was his unregenerate heart that lay at the bottom of the 
refusal. He felt no such love for holiness, he felt no such 
hatred of sin, as the genuine understanding of the gospel 
method of salvation would have kindled in his experience. 
He asked, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” But this test which the Redeemer 
applied disclosed to him an entirely different scheme of 
salvation. The proper antithesis to reprobation is not appro- 
bation, but redemption. None doeth good; no, not one. No 
man keeps the law of God with a perfectly correct life. The 
test had shown him that all his pretensions to morality had 
been not only useless as a justification, but false in fact. 

2. Thus we come to our second question: “How did he 
go? There is a deep suggestiveness in the words of descrip- 
tion that we find in each and all of the three Gospels which 
relate the story; They note an abrupt change which came . 
over the man the moment he received the test. 

He went away indignant that he had come. Mark says, 
“He was sad at that saying, and went away grieved.” The 
term is like that used for describing the lowering of a storm. 
A cloud of disappointment swept over his countenance,—it 
“fell”? He had approached Jesus running hotly and kneel- 
ing humbly. To be received thus must have mortified his 
vanity. We cannot doubt that he deemed the proposition of 
Christ most amazing and unreasonable, if not really imperti- 
nent.to a man like him. 

‘He went away also in low dejection of heart. Luke says, 
“ He was very sorrowful.” In this instance the same word 
is used as that which is applied to the feeling of our anguished 
Lerd when he exclaimed, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” This young ruler, under pressure of spir- 
itual need, had come to find a path out from his sense of guilt 
and leading to eternal salvation. He only met heavier ad- 
monitions laid on his already sore conscience. Hecame with 
one arrow of awakening in his heart; he departed with a 
score of others sharper and deeper still in his conviction. He 
came mistaken ; now his eyes, opened and cleared, showed 
him the whole truth. Hecame aself-righteous man; he went 
away self-exposed. He once could say with asemblance of com- 
placent candor, “ All these things have I kept from my youth 
up.” When he heard the answers of Jesus, he knew he could 
never utter such a word again. Formerly he imagined he 
had done his entire duty, and still he had wondered why he 
was not safe and easy in his mind; now he saw that he was 
as hollow as a hypocrite, and his trouble of heart was explained 
by the fact that he might have known better; so the trouble 
was worse. 

He went away thoroughly unsettled as to his future. That 
worrying question which brought him to the Nazarene rabbi 
would still press for its reply; if he rejected the direction 
Jesus gave him, how could a man like him inherit eternal 
life? When any human being knows that he has been im- 
periling his soul for the sake of riches, or anything else, he 
can take no comfort in the dangerous possession. There 
remains for him nothing possible except a religious com; 
promise, and that will never give him rest. Nothing is ever 
settled which is not right, and religious compromises are 
always wrong. So he continues agitated, and is sure to grow 
alarmed. The Scotch sometimes say, when contemplating 
two desirable acquisitions, “ Baith’s best.” But they never 
say that concerning two opinions. Of two opposing views of 
life before God, no one can have the right to say both are best, 
and yet keep his sanity. Men are silly beyond descriptien 
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who try to compromise right with wrong in order to hold both. 
You might as well try to mix quicksilver and honey; the 
one is not sweetened, and the other is poisoned, 

He went away pitied and mourned by those who loved him. 
The final glimpse we have of him is that we catch at the 
moment when the sad disciples gaze distressfully after him as 
he goes out from the companionship of their Lord. Silence 
falls upon their hearts. They stretch their vision into the 
distance as he moves away. We really think that we know 
something of the feeling they had; for it is not an unfamiliar 
experience, this, of watching even our own dear friends some- 
times, as in these gospel times they stifle their convictions, 
choose their own lot with the world, and turn their backs on 
the only Saviour there is. 

8. It remains for us now to ask.further, “Where did the 
young ruler go?” Years have passed since that day. The 
portals of the vast eternity he talked about have opened to 
him long ere this, 

He went back to the world. It would be a question whether 


he idolized his old treasures as he once did, whether he was | 


as amiable or as popular as he had been. Men who stifle 
their best emotions, and try to hush their noblest convictions, 
are sure to get soured after a while, and grow unhappy and 
cynical; and then they are not agreeable. It was natural 
for one placed as he was to give up morality too. The ten- 
dency of those times was to be awfully formal like a Pharisee, 
or to be openly luxurious and reinless like the rest of the 
loose world. A call of the Holy Spirit never leaves one 
precisely where it found him; generally he becomes worse 
if he fights God’s mercy. My picture of a man like this 
member of the Sanhedrin is full of discouragement. I fear 
he became wrinkled and grasping, hard and miserly; but he 
kept his money. 

He went back to his old companions. It would be likely 
to sting in his mind a little, this recollection of the time when 
he went forth to find Jesus, and actually kneeled down in the 
road before him. Some of his Jewish comrades would taunt 
him, too, with having once set out to become a Nazarene. No 
doubt they hailed his return, and hoped he would have no 
more of his old sanctimoniousness when nice fellows were by. 

He went on to his grave. Nature never takes any notice 
of unbelief. The wheels of time rolled over and over as 
before. The mansion where he lived is gone; the land he 
prized is desolate; the generation he knew has vanished,— 
and yet that soul of his lingers somewhere among the sentient 
existences of God’s universe, a conscious, thinking, live thing, 
with its histories and .passions, just what it always was in 
the former days, but keener in its sensibilities and intelli- 
gence. It was to be expected that there should be a proud 
funeral there in his abode some while after this, and that he 
should be laid with his fathers ostentatiously, with much 
pomp and attention of social show. 

He went on to the judgment. That part of the young 
ruler’s life and being which put the question, to the Lord 
Jesus, and then refused an alternative so humiliating, was not 
at the funeral at all. It departed on its own errand when 
the last breath was drawn, and left the surviving people to 
attend to the forms of decorous burial of the body. The 
lonely journey then began; the soul went straight up to the 
bar of God. The will that refused, the heart that was hard, 
the pride that was unsubdued, the avarice that was imperi- 
ous, the determination which fixed his future destiny where 
he is now, never were put into his coffin for a moment, never 
had any place whatsoever in the ashes of his tomb. 

He went “to his own place.” That is a scriptural expres- 
sion ; it depends upon circumstances what it means exactly. 
It is not becoming—indeed, it is not possible—for me to pro- 
nounce what was the sentence a man like him would be likely 
to receive at the great white throne. It is a fact, however, 
that all dead men and women go to their own place. Char- 
acter decides destiny. Being let go, they fall into their own 
company. Heaven is “own place” to some, hell is “own 
place” to others. 

The one reflection which presses on my heart in closing is 


, about this alternative of which I have been saying so much. 


If any one is ready to turn away from the Lord Jesus, where 
is he going next? 
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TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


GOD TAUGHT YOUNG ADAM. CHRIST TAUGHT ALL YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 


Tnstinctive mother-love is wiser than the thought of grown 
men. We have the Divine order to Abram, and Christ’s 
example, for thinking that prayers and rites may be benefi- 
cial to children, even when they do not understand either.) 
Christ was indignant that officious men should keep him 


1 NoTE.—The teachings of this week’s lessons will be differently 
understood by different Bible students, according to their denomina- 
tional ways of looking at truth. Bishop Warren, as a Methodist, 
apparently sees an implied approval of infant baptism in our Lord’s 
course with the little ones. But the Baptists would not admit that 
the laying on of hands in this case was a formal “rite;’’ and Miss 
Pearce, as a Baptist, makes her views at this point evident in her 
Questions on another page.—Tuz Epiton, 


from blessing those that were of the kingdom of heaven. 
The disciples found out how different they were from Christ. 
Parents asked him to “touch” merely. He took them up 
in his arms and fervently “blessed them.” Answers are 
always larger than requests, 

The Sunday-school embodies Christ’s spirit. 

The mistake of the world has ever been that men are to 
do, instead of to be, in order to eternal life. He would buy 
with supererogative works in a minute eternal life. The 
young man is willing to keep ten commandments, but not to 
give the Master full sway. At one more commandment, or 
rather a wider application of the older one than he was 
accustomed to, the man rebels. Christ can be no master, nor 


.| he any servant, if he keeps back anything. All the com- 


mandments may be kept formally, and yet the Sermon on the 
Mount be as untouched by the man’s apprehension as the 
stars in the sky. 

Christ’s love for the young man did not prevent his seeing 
his defect, and seeking to remedy it. The more we really 
love a soul, the more we strive for its perfection. Christ 
asked no more of the aspirant for immortality, than he him- 
self did. The one succeeded, the other failed. 

What marvelous heights and depths of wisdom drop from 
the lips of Christ as he journeys toward his voluntary death! 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They brought wnto him little children: .. . the disciples rebuked 
them (v.13). That sounds like these days,—doesn’t it? Those 
disciples were conscientious; but that didn’t make their 
course a right one. It was right to bring the children to 
Jesus for his blessing. It was wrong to find fault with this 
action. But it did seem to those disciples—as it seems to too 
many of the real disciples in modern times—that it was a 
waste of precious time for the old folks to stand back while 
children’s services were being conducted. They didn’t like 
it; and they couldn’t believe Jesus did. He told them that 
he did like it; and if he should come into some of our 
churches to-day, he would teach his disciples this same lesson 
again, as was his wont. ¢ 3 : 

Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a litile child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein (v.15). What’s that? Isn’t 
there a mistake about that reading? To judge by the teach- 
ings and the practice of some churches, it would seem that 
this text read, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a grown-up man, with a well-instructed mind, shall 
in no wise enter therein, What does a little child know 
about Christian evidences? about systematic theology? about 
denominational tenets generally? He is likely to learn about 
these things “in the kingdom,”—even if he doesn’t learn 
much else; but he isn’t fully posted on them to begin with. 
The words of Jesus, taken as they stand,—not as they are 
perverted,—are pretty explicit. They seem to say, It isn’t a 
question whether a child can be saved, but whether anybody 
else can be. If you are still a child, there is hope for you. 
If you have got away from childhood, you must try to get 
back to it, It is your only hope of finding admission into 
the kingdom. The child, and not the grown person, is the 
type of the Christian disciple. 

There ran one to him,... and asked him, Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? (v.17.) It is so much 
easier to do than it is to be, that almost everybody is willing 
to make some effort, or some sacrifice, in the hope of getting 
to heaven thereby. One man will hire a seat in church and 
occupy it pretty regularity; another will go to church occa- 
sionally on a Sunday evening; yet another will abstain from 
card-playing Sundays, or stop drinking altogether, with the 
thought that it may secure an eternal reward. If, in fact, 
heaven could be guaranteed for the payment of a certain sum, 
or the performance of a specified act, there would be a great 
many more heayen-bound pilgrims than now among the sons 
of men. Said a godless man, “ If I’m going to have anything 
to do with religion, I want to be in a church that has its 
priests who will take care of the whole thing for me, and 
send in their bill at the close of the year, so that I can pay 
up like a man without any question of arrearages.” The 
nearer a church comes to that standard, the better it suits 
the popular mind; but that is not God’s plan of salvation. 
It is being—not mere doing—that secures heaven to a man. 
The old question, “ What must we do, that we may work 
the works of God?” has always the old answer from tie only 
Saviour of sinners, “This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent.” “If I-bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” Being one with Christ, 
through loving trust in him, is life eternal. In no other way 
can one have eternal life in possession or in prospect. 

One thing thou lackest (v. 21). To lack only one thing may 
seem to be very near perfection; but it may actually prove 
the loss of all things. If a man is on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and lacks a foothold, it makes little difference what else 
he has; so also if he is overboard, and lacks the ability to 
keep his head above water; or if he has full health and 





lack eternal life, whatever else one has, is to be below the 
level of the lowest of the brutes. “Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.” He who lacks what this 
young man lacked, lacks that which alone can make life 
worth living, or any other possession worth having. A child, 
a scholar, a hearer, a neighbor, a friend, a husband, a wife, 
with this lack, is as truly one of the lost as if that one were 
the vilest of earth’s criminals, So long as one dear to you 
has this lack, see to it that you lack neither a sense of his 
danger, nor a purpose of faith-filled efforts at his salvation. 


Sell, ... give,... thou shalt have treasure in heaven. But the 


giving up the good things in this life in the hope of finding 
them again in the next, is just what the average man does 
not want todo. He would like to have good things now, and 


better things by and by. That is the common idea of the 
true order of religion and its consequences. Men read the 
Old Testament story of earthly prosperity held out as a 
reward of well-doing, and the New Testament disclosures of 
heavenly joys beyond the highest earthly possessions, and say 
they would like to haye Old Testament rewards in this world, 
and New Testament treasures for the next. If they are told 
that they must choose between them, they are inclinéd to say 
that they will take—both. So they stand hesitatingly on the 
border-line between the two realms, reaching out a hand for 
the treasures in‘either direction. Here comes in the call of 
the Master to decide for the one or the other. No man can 
have heaven who is not willing to give up earth. No man 
can have treasures above who insists on holding on to treasures 
below. If you want good things in the next life, you must 
be willing to have nothing at all in this life, Are you ready 
for that decision t 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


There were many mothers, in Christ’s time, who were anx- 
ious that he should take their little ones in his arms and bless 
them. So they crowded up to him, in their anxiety for the 
welfare of their children. But the disciples were vexed 
at this, for they mistakenly thought that the Master would 
not care to be troubled in this way. As soon as Jesus saw 
this he was much displeased, and rebuked the disciples, say- 
ing, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.” So saying, he took them into his arms, and 
blessed them, 

Soon after this, a young man came running to Christ, and: 
asked what good thing he must do to inherit eternal life. 
The Lord told him to keep the commandments. This the 
young man said he had always done. (In this he was much 
mistaken; for though he might have kept them outwardly, he 
certainly had not kept them inwardly.) Then Jesus said to 
him: “One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor.” At this the man was sor- 
rowful, as he could not’ persuade himself to part with bis 
great wealth. So he went away. 

Now let the teacher take up the question of the relation of 
Jesus to little children. God loveschildren. Yes, God loves 
all children—good and bad. How strange that some people 
tell children that God hates them when they are naughty! 
Who first invented that doctrine of Satan? If God hates 
bad children, then he hates bad adults. But if he hates bad 
adults, then John 3: 16 is a lie. No; let the teacher insist 
on this blessed truth that God loves all. Yet, though the 
Bible teaches this on every page, it is one of the hard- 
est things to get men to believe. They readily believe that 
God is angry with them, but that he actively loves 
them seems almost too much to believe. Yet there stands 
Calvary as the silent witness to this eternal truth, Since 
God loves us actively, at this very present moment, what 
should we feel towards him but active, love? Many of our 
scholars may possibly say, “‘ Well, if I had lived in the time 
when Jesus was in this world, I would have loved him too.” 
But they do not see clearly how they can love him now that 
he is so far away, Try to make this clear to them, Show 
them what the Bible gives as the definition of “love” to-day: 
“For this is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.” And, again, the Master himself said: “ He that hath 
my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me.” §o, if any child is trying to do that which is pleasing 
to Jesus, that is a proof that the love of Christ is in that 
child’s heart. Again, if we love him, we shall also try to love 
one another. “Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.” Thus the love of God will regulate all 
our lives, both toward him and towards our fellow-men. 

For the older classes, the question of the experience of the 
rich ruler may well call for extended treatment. It gives us 
a good chance to set forth the Bible doctrine about riches, 

Does the Bible teach us that it is wrong to be rich? No. 
Abraham was rich, and so were Isaac and Job and David, 
and a host of others of whom we read, and yet the Bible does 
not condemn them in any way. If it were not right to be 
rich, then many people could not help sinning, for they are 
born rich, But / 


~ 





strength, but lacks the power to draw another breath. To 


Does the Bible teach us that it is very dangerous to be . 
rich? Most certainly,—and that in many places, and in - 
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_ very dangérous to be rich, For. many reasons. 


" to account, and there is no way in which he can rightly get 















the very strongest language. In our lesson, the Master him- 
self says, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Men are apt to think that if they are rich, and therefore 
respected among their fellow-men, therefore God will not 
altogether cast them out. But God thinks no more of gold 
than we do of glittering sand. And the fact that a man has 
a big pile of gold, no more recommends him to God than 
would the fact that he has a pile of tinsel. Wealth is much 
esteemed by men, but not by God. Now ask why it is so 
Because 
riches are deceitful. They tempt men to put their trust in 
them, and not in God. The rich are tremendously tempted 
to be high-minded. Riches are like a whirlpool, that tends 
to suck in all that comes within itsreach. Pride is not indeed 
confined to the rich, but they are peculiarly open to tempta- 
tion on this side. The love of display and that sharp com- 
petition in the accumulation of money, or in the rivalries of 
“society,” are a snare from which many rich people never 
escape. Moreover, the accumulation of a large property 
tends to shut out from a man’s thoughts the invisible truths 
of another world, and to so fix his mind on this world that 
his heart is where his treasure is. That this is a bitter evil, 
all who have watched the lives of many rich men will at 
once affirm. Many of our self-made men in America are 
nothing but mone;-making machines. They never read any- 
thing better than a newspaper, and, in that, to them the most 
interesting part is the financial column. They never hear 
a lecture, and they never enjoy a discussion, They have not 
the strength left for these things, for when they come home 
from business they are utterly exhausted. It is really pitiful 
to see such men. They live and eat and sleep only to make 
money. 

Moreover, this love of riches tempts men to great dishon- 
esty. For a million of dollars a man will do many deeds 
which he would scorn to do for asmall sum. In this haste 
to become rich, when men see a large prize within their 
grasp, the temptation to refuse to see the moral side of the 
question is almost overwhelming; and in the mad rush for 
wealth, many an unfair push is given to that competitor who 
is closest at one’s heels, This is how so many Christian men 
do things “down town” which they would be heartily 
ashamed to have proclaimed “up town.” Finally, riches 
are dangerous because they add to our responsibility to God. 
The man who has a million of dollars has a very heavy 
responsibility resting upon him. For that he will be held 


rid of that responsibility except by the right use of that 
money. To keep it all in his coffers is only to add to his 
condemnation. To be rich is a very serious thing. Years 
ago Dr. Trumbull said: “If Jesus had said, ‘How hardly 
shall they that are poor enter the kingdom of God,’ we should 
have prayed most earnestly to be delivered from the dangers 
of poverty. Do we now pray with equal earnestness to be 
delivered from the dangers of wealth?” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Do you remember anything in last week’s lesson which 
made you feel that Jesus loves little children? What was it? 
Do you think children and young people ought to love him? 
Why? Where was Jesus when “he took a child, and set him 
in the midst of them”? Who sat aroufd him? After that 
day, Jesus went about through the country for several months, 
his disciples with hie. He did many miracles: one of these 
was to raise a dead man to life. He had been dead four days, 
and buried; but when Jesus called his name, and said, “Come 
forth,” he came out of the grave. Do you know his name? 
He had two sisters whom Jesus loved,—do you know who 
they were, and where they lived? (Show onthe map Bethany, 
Jerusalem, and Christ’s journey to and from Galilee, and 
return towards Jerusalem on the eastern side.of the Jordan, 
where the events of to-day’s lesson occurred.) 

They Brought Young Children—Somebody brought little 
children to Jesus. Whodid? In those days the father used 
to take his child to the elders and priests, to have them put 
their hands on the child’s head and pray for him. So some, 
who heard that Jesus was near by, brought their little ones 
to Jesus to have him touch them. Matthew knew why they 
wanted that touch, for he says, “Then were there brought 


unto him little children, that he should put his hands on them, 


and pray.” They were little children,—infants, Luke calls 
them, young enough to be brought. What was he asked to 
do forthem? He didmorethantotouch them, That would 
have been blessing, indeed, to have lovingly laid on each head 
the hand that could do such wonders! Could you ever forget 
it, if you had once felt Jesus’ hand on your head? What 
more did Jesus do for the children who were brought to him? 
We do not know their names, nor how many, what kind of 
homes they came from, whether they were of several families, 
or brothers and sisters; but we are three times told how Jesus 
blessed them, and what he said. 


found fault with? Jesus had been talking with his disciples 
about other things, and had to stop when the children were 
brought. The disciples did not likethat.’ Did you ever know 
a grown person to say, “ We are too busy to be troubled with 
children now; keep them away”? That is what the disci- 
ples thought and said, for they found fault, reproved those 
who brought the hindering little ones. Jesus rebuked them, 
—it was the disciples’ turn to be reproved. Did even one of 
the twelve feel willing to have Jesus give his attention for a 
few minutes to somebody else’s children? Devoted John, or 
Matthew, who knew they wanted Jesus to pray for the chil- 
dren,—did Jesus have to reprove them with all the rest? 
Christ was much displeased ; he did not often show displeasure, 
but he “was moved with indignation,” which means he was 
troubled and vexed that they should try to keep away the 
children, or offend their mothers or fathers. Had they for- 
gotten his lesson to them in Capernaum, when he took a little 
child for histext? Had they any right to choose whoshould 
take the Master’s time and notice? Jesus had called them to 
come to him, and they had come. Wasit right to keep away 
others, either old or young, who also wanted to come? Per- 
haps some of the children were old enough to come them- 
selves. Luke says, “Jesus called them unto him,” the mothers 
and the children, and then he said our golden text for to-day. 
What is it? As he took the children in his arms, he said to 
his disciples the golden text of last week’s lesson. 

There Came One Running.—Is there danger that any one 
should say, “I am getting too old to be called a child. No 
one can say of me, ‘Of such is the kingdom of God’”? 
Lest any might ever think so, we have, in the next few verses, 
a story of a young man who came running to Jesus. Nobody 
brought him, no one forbade him; he was so in earnest that 
he ran to overtake Jesus, as he walked away after blessing the 
children. He ran, and when he was before Jesus he kneeled 
down to do him honor, to stop him on his way, and to ask 
him a question. He was a young man, a ruler of the Jews; 
a man honored, perhaps envied, for he was very rich. Young, 
honored, rich; what more could h2 want? He had no dis- 
ease to be cured, no sorrow to be taken away, no poverty to 
be helped; why did he ruwin sight of all, kneel, and ask a 
favor? He called Jesus “Good Master,” and asked, “ What 
good thing shall I do, that [may have eternal life?” He had 
everything this world could give to make him happy, but he 
wanted more; he wanted to belong to the kingdom of God, 
and be sure of eternal life and joy for his soul forever. 

Jesus Looked and Loved.—How Jesus’ great heart of love 
showed in his eyes, as he looked at the earnest young face 
before him. He loved the young man; he saw his heart, and 
wanted to give him eternal life. Was there anything for the 
young man to do but accept the gift? He asked for some 
good thing to do. Jesus reminded him of the Command- 
ments, not of the first four, which tell of duty to God, but of 
the six which teach what we owe to others. Every Jewish 
child was required to know the Commandments; and the young 
man knew them well, and said, “ All these have I observed 
from my youth.” Did he really love his neighbor as himself? 
Jesus knew,—that loving look reached into his life, his home, 
his possessions; Jesus saw that he loved himself, his riches, 
better than he loved his neighbor or his God. “One thing 
thou lackest,” Jesus said; “go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 
Did he go, running to obey, and hasten to come again and 
obey the rest of the bidding: “Come, ... follow me”? 

He Went Away Grieved.—He turned from the face of the 
One who truly loved him, and went away very sorrowful. 
Was it any good reason for him to go away so sad, because he 
had houses and lands? If he loved Jesus, and God the Father, 
with all his heart, he would have wanted to spend his money 
for him, just as Jesus wished him to do, for the poor, the needy, 
to help others, If he truly gave his heart to Jesus, he would 
give and use what his heart loved, to help him in serving 
others and bringing to them eternal life. ‘ 

Do you think- Jesus loved that young man, or those chil- 
dren in his arms, any more than he loves you? 

Louisville, Ky. 





QUESTION HINTS. | 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How much of the Gospel record by Mark is devoted to 
the Perean ministry? (Mark 10: 1,46.) How many of the 
Gospel writers give us the incident of babes brought to 
Jesus? For what purpose were they brought? (v. 13; Matt. 
19:13.) Would the child inevitably reap in after-life an 
advantage from the touch and prayer of Jesus, or might he 
not? How can babes now be brought into the presence of 
Jesus? How do we know that prayer for their spiritual 
welfare will be answered? (Matt.7: 11.) At how early an 
age should children be brought in daily prayer to Jesus? 
At how early an age should they be accustomed to hear the 
voice of prayer for them? At how early an age should the 
F apeeoyel read the Bibletothem? At how early an age should 
judicious parental government be exercised, with a view of 
bringing them into cheerful subjection to the will of God? 
How does Jesus regard those who withhold these blessings 





Rebuked.—Do you know what it is to be rebuked, corrected, 





of the spirit which reigns in the kingdom of God? (v. 15.) 
Did Jesus require John’s baptism, or any formal act imposed 
on these children, or did he quietly give his blessing, and let 
them depart? (v. 16.) * 

What is the moralist’s idea of the way of entrarice into 
the kingdom? (v.17.) Why is it impossible to enter thus? 


ity of Jesus? (v. 18.) Why is it an untenable position to 
reject the divinity of Christ, and consider him a good man? 
(John 5: 18; 10: 30,36.) What reason did he himself give 
why he should not be called good by those who reject him as 
God? How only could a man claim eternal life upon his 
own merit? (v. 19.) Who has done so? (1 Pet. 2 : 22.) 
How does Christ regard every one who conforms his life to 
the will of God? (vs. 20,21.) Does Jesus’ love for us neces- 
sarily secure to us eternal life, or only make it attainable? 
What value did the young ruler attach to eternal life in 
comparison with earthly possessions? (v. 22.) Why are 
riches so frequently a barrier to the kingdom? (vs. 23, 24; 
1 Tim. 6: 9,10,17.) How may they become a proof of our 
love? (1 John 8: 17, 18.) If it is natural for man’s confi- 
dence to fasten upon material things, how is it possible for' 
him to be saved? (vy. 27; John 3: 5-7.) 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





EXCEPT YE 


SUFFER 
FORBID NOT | BECOME AS 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
TO COME YE SHALL 
UNTO ME: FOR IN NO WISE 
OF SUCH IS ENTER 





THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 








WAS HE CHILD-LIKE? 





HE WAS 


REVERENT;: 
TEACMABLE: 


BUT NOT” 


OBEDIENT: 


“ONE THING THOU LACKEST.” 


HE RAN TO JESUS 
AND KNEELED, 


GOOD MASTER, 
WHAT SHALL I DO? 


“SELL}... GIVE; ... COME.” 
BUT... HE WENT AWAY. t 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T think, when I read that sweet story of old.” 
“ And must I part with all I have.” 

* Jesus loves me, this I know.” 

*« Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

‘* See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand.” 

“ We come, we come, with loud acclaim.” 

“ Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
“Saviour, who thy flock art feeding.” 

“ Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


TovucHING CHILDREN IN THE East.—There are two beliefs 
—you may, perhaps, call them superstitions—rooted in the 
Oriental mind; namely, the power of the eye and the power 
of the touch. We know that many persons have a power of 
fascinating by the eye, and, riveting their gaze on their sub- 
ject, can hold them for atime. Hence arose the superstition 
of the evil eye. The Western stranger must beware of look- 


may soon find himself surrounded by a crowd of infuriated 
women, who fear he is bewitching their little ones. But side 
by side with this is a faith in the efficacy of the touch of any 
holy, wise, or pure person. The old city of Askalon is now 
in ruins, and grand and wonderful ruins they are; but out- 
side of the old walls is:a large Mohammedan village, or rather 
town. I had gone into.a house to see some antiques which 
were offered for sale, and left outside in the street my young 
daughter with a native servant. Hearing an unusual com- 
motion without, I hastily left my antiquarian, and found 
apparently the whole female population of the place, with 





1 NoTE.—AS is the case with Bishop Warren, the denominational 
views of the writer are made evident by Miss Pearee’s question, at 
this point; and according to the method pursued by The Sunday 
School Times, each writer is given freedom in the expression of 
denominational opinions. A Presbyterian would, perhaps, desire to 
supplement this question of Miss Pearce with another; namely: Did 
Jesus say, or suggest, that little children were to be excluded from a 
corresponding membership in the Christian Church with that which 
they had in the Jewish Church; or did his words seem to imply that 
they were already in his fold? (v. 14.) And when these two ques- 





from the children? (v.14.) Wheredo we find the clearest type 





tions had been answered, the differences of opinion between the 
denominations would remain as at present,—Tuxz EpiToa, 


(Rom. 3:10.) Did he, or did he not, believe in the divin- ’ 


ing too: steadily at a child, and especially an infant, or he. 
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their babes, crowding round my daughter, while the servant 
was vehemently gesticulating, and brandishing a stick to keep 
back the crowd. As soon as we had ascertained the cause of 
the excitement, I rebuked our man, who, with the pride of 
an Oriental, esteemed it a degradation for an English lady to 
notice poor fellaheen ; and my daughter gladly complied with 
their demands. They had never seen a Western woman 
before, for Askalon is quite out of the ordinary traveler’s 
route; and, wonder-stricken by the sight of the smiling fair- 
skinned, light-hairgd girl, perfectly at home on her side- 
saddle (another wonder for them), they were sure that her 
touch would bring blessing to their little ones. When she 
began by taking a child in her arms and kissing it, they 
explained that there was no need for that ; the touch of her 
fingers was quite enough. The babes in arms were touched 
on the cheek, and the little toddling ones on their head, The 
ceremony over, we remounted and rode off, amidst the bless- 
ings and the grateful looks of these simple women. Salem 
aleekum (“ Peace be with you”) was ejaculated on all sides, 
and responded to by Ali selma (“On thee be peace”). 
Where could we have found or seen a more vivid illustration 
of the gospel narrative, “They brought young children to 
him, that he should touch them; and his disciples rebuked 
those that brought them” ? 


The College, Durham, England. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


[Norr.—It is a matter of regret to the Editor, and it will 
be a matter of regret to very many readers, that the Sugges- 
tive Jottings from Professor Dr. Godet have not been received 
in season to appear in their place this week. The wonder is, 
however, that so rarely is there any failure:in the regular 
contributions of lesson-helpers from another continent. Such 
a failure has happened only once before, and the hope is that 
it will not happen again.—TueE Epitor. ] 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The main teachings of this lesson are much the same as 
‘those of last week. There would be no gain in seeking to 
find a very different treatment of the two lessons. There 
may be a decided gain in recognizing the one as, in a sense, 
the repetition of the other. 

Our Lord’s estimate of child-likeness is the common thought 
of the two lessons, Each lesson exhibits and illustrates that 
thought. Each shows that Jesus loves children, and that he 
would have his disciples love them and be like-minded with 
them. Each gives an illustration of the difficulty of being 
child-like, and of the evil of not being so. Sofar the two are 
one; and the truth which they present is worth considering 
two weeks in succession. 

But this lesson emphasizes the rights of children in view 
of what they are, as the last lesson emphasized the duty of 
receiving children because of the Saviour’s love for them. 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me,” says Jesus; and 
he says it of those who come by being “brought.” “ Forbid 
them not,” he adds; “for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
It is not merely the child-like, but the “little children,” 
whom Jesus welcomes because they are his. He will allow 
no older person, not even a chosen disciple of. his, to stand 
between him and the children, or between the children and 
him. He takes the little children in his arms and blesses 
them, laying his hands upon them, in proof of the fact that 
it is not only those who are like them, but themselves, whom 
he blesses. Then he declares plainly that a little child is 
-not only of his kingdom, but is a pattern to all others who 
:would be there. This was a staggering doctrine to the twelve 
-apostles. It is not easy for all the present disciples of Jesus 

to. comprehend it in its full scope and importance, But there 
-it stands, and it cannot be gainsaid. 

If a little child wants some good thing, it expects to receive 
3t_as a gift from its parent, and it trustfully asks for it accord- 
-ingly. But as one grows away from childhood, he comes to 
:depend more and more on his own exertions, rather than on 
-his parents’ bounty, to supply his greatest wants; and here 
comes the danger of growing away from the child-spirit 
‘toward God. Eternal life cannot be purchased by money or 
by personal service. It is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ. He who has great possessions, in material wealth, 
in mental powers, or in moral qualities, is inclined to feel 
that he ought to be able to do something, or to give some- 
thing, that shall secure him permanent favor with God. But 
Salvation is not on sale. It is a gift, to those who surrender 
themselves and their possessions tothe Saviour. A child can 
make this surrender a great deal more easily than a grown 
person; a poor man more easily than a rich man; an humble- 
minded sinner more easily than a proud-spirited well-doer. 
No one can do it except in the spirit of a trustful child. 

A man can be sayed, but only as he submits himself to the 
“Saviour like a child. He who has great possessions is not 
“thereby shut out from hope—if he be ready to yield all his 
, possessions at the call of Christ. Trying to keep ‘the com- 
mandments as a proof of grateful love to him who gave those 


trying to keep the commandments as a means of getting into 
heaven after one has lived for his own enjoyment here on 
earth, can never be a success on the part of him who lacks 
that measure of love to God which would make him willing 
to give up everything else, if need be, in order to follow Christ. 
But Jesus loves those who do not love him. His love for 
the young ruler was not because of the ruler’s lovableness, 
but because of the Saviour’s lovingness, Jesus wants every 
one to be like a loving child toward him. But Jesus loves 
those who are not like loving children,—even those who 
refuse to follow him, and who turn away from his counsel 
and entreaties. If anything can touch the heart of the 
sinner, young or old, it ought to be the fact that the heart of 
Jesus goes out in ceaseless longing to save even him who 
will not be saved. 


ADDED POINTS. 


One may be doing just right, and yet come under the cen- 
sure of Christians. It never will do to accept the opinion of 
even the best of men as a sure guide to duty. The real test 
is, What does Jesus say is right? 

Let us have a care that we do not come under the censure 
of Jesus by hindering those who would get nearer to him. 
Children have rights which must be respected. Children 
have a claim to respect because of what Christ thinks of them. 
It is not whether we are entitled to think much of our- 
selves, but whether we are ready to think little enough of 
ourselves, that decides our fitness to begin the Christian life. 
It is well to look squarely at the cost of being a Christian 
before we enter upon the life of a Christian. 

There is only One who can lay down the conditions of 
salvation. j 

Most men know the commandments, whether they keep 
them or not. And many a man who does not keep all the 
commandments he knows, is ready to say, “I do as well as I 
know how.” 

Whether we love Jesus or not, we may be sure that he 
loves us. 

In order to get, we must give. In order to have, we must 
let go. Only he who is ready to give up everything can be 
sure of retaining anything. 

The larger a man’s present possessions, the harder it is for 
him to surrender them all as a preliminary to gaining some- 
thing that he can depend on, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in thé pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
detided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the maay new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 








LIVES OF SAINTS* 


The foreign mission service, always prolific in its con- 
tributions to our American hagiography, has given us, 
within these last few months, two volumes of exceptional 
interest and value,—the Autobiography of William G. 
Schauffler and The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells 
Williams. Both for the resemblances and for the con- 
trasts between them, the two books may well be included 
under one head for the purposes of the critic. 

The points of resemblance between the two men whose 
lives are thus sketched strike the reader at the outset. 
Born in circumstances of no superior worldly advantage, 
and reared without advantages of superior education, 
they early devoted themselves to the foreign mission 
service; became missionaries of the same American 
Board; served with equal devotion and fidelity in the 
foreign field; incidentally to their work, rose to great 


honor from men, they came to “stand before kings; ” 
returning to America, they lived in happy and honored 
old age, and, dying, are commemorated in volumes edited 
by the pious care of their sons. When, however, the 
added fact that they were both men ofa beautiful and 
Christ-like sanctity of character is reached, there is an 
end of the points of resemblance, and there come into 
prominence the contrasts between the two men, which 
are so broad and vivid as to make the reader wonder how 
souls so like the Lord Jesus can be so unlike each other. 





* Autobiography of William G. Schauffler, for forty-nine years a 
missionary in the Orient. Edited by hissons. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor E. A. Park, D.D., LL.D. 5% x7)4 inches, pp. xxxv, 
258. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., missionary, 
diplomatist, sinologue. By his son, Frederick Wells Williams. 





‘commandments, is indeed a most commendable course But 
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attainments and just fame in scholarship; seeking not 


Such studies in Christian biography confirm a comfort- 

ing dictum of modern philosophy; the advancement of 

the race toward its perfection does not tend to make 'us 

all alike, but to make us more and more different, It is 

in the grades of humanity that are nearest to the brute 

that men come to an indistinguishable likeness in looks, 

in character, in opinions; the spirits of the just made 

perfect are indeed glorified together, but in differing 

radiances, as star differeth from star in glory. 

These two men, Schauffler and Williams, were typical 

men,—the German mystic and the American Puritan. 

It would hardly have been possible for Schauffler to have 

been born in America,—certainly not of English stock. 

The opening scenes of his life read like a canto in Her- 

mann and Dorothea,—the migration of the whole family, 

with a great company of nearly four hundred souls, in 
the days of the French Revolution, from Wirtemberg 
to Odessa in Russia, was the fit introduction to a career 
of vicissitude and adventure, After what a strange way 
the power of spiritual religion found him in that hope- 
less corner of the earth, took possession of him, conse- 
crated him to the missionary work; how the spirit of 
the Lord carried him across the sea, and he found him- 
self at Andover, room-mate with Dwight, afterwards his 
colleague in the mission-field; how the pentecostal gift 
of tongues descended on him, in the midst of studies the 
ardor of which amazed all the scholars of Andoyer; 
what extremities of necessity were followed by happy 
deliverance,—all these are told with a charming sim- 
plicity, and only too modestly.. The story of his selling 
his flute is as good as the story of “ How George Neu- 
marck Sung his Hymn,” and much like it, The narra- 
tive of the plague at Constantinople is a harrowing 
tragedy of real life and death. The pretty little episode 
of the acquaintance with Maria Dorothea, Vice-Queen 
of Hungary, comes in to brighten the dull scene of 
Austrian persecution at Vienna. But those who have 
familiarly known the dear old missionary will see that 
the autobiographic charm of the book is partly offset by 
the modesty of understatement. This story of the close 
friendship between one of the highest personages of the 
imperial court and the missionary and his Yankee wife, 
is only half told. Noone of the many who remember 
the beautiful dignity of Mrs. Schaufiler’s old age will be 
surprised that an archduchess of Austria should receive 
her in a free equality of friendship. It is to be hoped 
that the memory of one characteristic incident will not 
be allowed to perish out of the traditions of the family, 
Having brought her little boys with her, at the Arch- 
duchess’s invitation, on one of her visits to Schénbriinn, 
she left them in the antechamber while she went in to 
the inner apartment. Hearing something of an uproar, 
the Archduchess stepped to the door and looked out, and 
beckoned Mrs, Schauffler to come and see what was going 
on. What was her horror at seeing one of the little 
imperial princes (could it have been Franz Josef him- 
self?) down on all-fours having a gay time “ pleying 
horse” with the little American democrat cracking the 
whip over him! 

Dr. Schauffler had all the temperament, and some of 
the other attributes, of a man of genius, With that 
quick apprehensiveness of new languages which seems 
somehow indigenous to the Russian soil, he united, not 
patience of labor so much as a sustained enthusiasm of 
study, that made his days’ works of fourteen and sixteen 
hours the wonder of Andover Hill. His poetic ardor 
and imaginativeness gave a certain exotic quality to his 
talk and preaching which had a charm peculiarly felt in 
congregations accustomed only to the rationalizing Hop- 
kinsianism of fifty years ago. His lofty faith and deep 
religious experience took their rich tone and color from 
the native qualities of his mind. 

With all this record, the character and life of Dr. 
Williams are in the most striking and interesting con- 
trast. He was the elder of two brothers given to the 
foreign-mission service by a family of New England 
Puritans transplanted to Utica, New York. The younger, 
William Frederick Williams, went to Beyroot, and in 
1851 joined the “forlorn hope” which calmly and 
bravely faced the pestilential heats of the Tigris valley 
to re-establish the gospel in Mosul, graveyard of mis- 
sionaries as it is, It is pleasant to take the passing 
opportunity to speak of the singularly lofty, refined, and 
noble character of this younger brother, and all the 
more as in some of his qualities he illustrated the traits of 
thefamily. It possibly gave something of a shock to the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board, when this 
young applicant for appointment, in answer to the routine 
question about his motives in offering himself as a mis- 
sionary, replied: “I am induced to offer myself simply be- 
cause, as there is a great call for men, and those qualified 





64%4X9 inches, pp. vi, 490. New York and London; G, P. Putnam’s 
lana, Price, $3.00, : _ : * 


do not go, others must, or the fields must remain uncultie 
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vated. I judge it to be my duty to offer myself. As for 
| that enthusiastic ardor for the work, of which many 
speak, I have not one bit of it.” But they appointed 
him. And twenty years of brave, absolutely self-deny- 
ing, and successful work, proved that the consecration 
of sober, calculating duty, is just as valid an ordination 
to the apostolic work as the unction of an “ enthusiastic 
ardor.” 

It was in the same spirit of sober conscientiousness 
that his elder brother, nearly twenty years earlier, when 
a boy of nineteen, entertained the proposal to go to 
‘Canton in charge of a mission press, Yes, he said, if they 
would allow him time to study the business thoroughly 
before he sailed. The story of his youth is simply that 
of a religious. conscientious Yankee boy, without any 
trait of genius, or even of pre-eminent talent, and with 
no more than the “academy ” education of that period. 
He went to Canton in the humble capacity of printer to 
the mission, and was diligent and faithful in his work. 
Having the double advantage—not half appreciated by 
Protestant mission-boards—of extreme youth and asingle 
life, he early excelled in his mastery of the enormous 
difficulties of the Chinese language; and the discipline 
of his printing-ofiice trained him more and more to exact 
‘and patient scholarship. His work on “The Mildle 
Kingdom,” after forty years, is not yet displaced from its 
classical position as the highest authority concerning 
China. With the beginning of Occidental diplomacies 
in China, the learning and wisdom of the mission printer 
became a matter of international importance; and by the 
same considerations of conscientious duty which made 
him a missionary, he was drawn reluctantly into the less 
honorable functions of the diplomatic service, and be- 
came interpreter, secretary, and, at some important 
crises, chargé d’affaires of the American legation, and 
won from the eminént men of other nations—with 
whom he was sometimes in co-operation and sometimes 
in antagonism—a respect, and even reverence, for his 
high qualities, such as may well make an American 
proud to have been so represented. Returning gladly 
to his more congenial work, he crowned his active labors 
with the splendid achievement of the two great Chinese 
dictionaries, and returned to his native land to spend 
his last days surrounded by “the things which should 
accompany old age.” 

he Life of Dr. Williams lacks something of the 
charm which is felt on every page of Dr. Schauffler’s 
‘Autobiography. The subject, though more practically“ 
helpful to most of us, is less inspiring; and one recog- 
nizes in the work the defects of an inexperienced biogra- 
pher. Perhaps the greatest fault of the book, however, 
is its size. One might well wish to see so noble and 
characteristic an example of American manhood com- 
mended in a briefer and more popular form to the reading 
and imitation of the young. 





In his volume entitled Modern Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries, Dr. Rodolfo Lanciani has succeeded 
in turning what is usually a dull and unattractive 
study into a vision of beauty and life. All the new 
light which he has been discovering during his many 
years of service as director of excavations for the National 
Government and the Municipality of Rome, he has con- 
centrated into one focus, which, therefore, cannot fail to 
be both bright and pleasurably instructive. He has had 
much to do with the uncovering of the Forum, from end 
to end, so that now, fer the first time since the fall of the 
empire, one may walk over the bare pavement of the 
Via Sacra, from the Colosseum to the temple of Jupiter 

_ Capitolinus, and behold on either hand its classic monu- 
ments. He is entitled to the glory of having disclosed 
to view the House of the Vestals, together with -its 
several priceless portrait-statues and eulogistic inscrip- 
tions of the priestesses. Under his supervision were 
accomplished the excavation of the baths of Caracalla; 
of the stadium of Domitian; of most of the palace of 
the Cesars; the isolation of Agrippa’s Pantheon and the 
so-called nympheum of Minerva Modica; and the trans- 
fer from private to public domain of the whole Palatine 
Hill, the lands covering the baths of Titus and Caracalla, 
the necropolis on the Via Latina, the tombs of the 
Scipios, Ostia, and the villa of Hadrian; and, among the 
art treasures recovered, he had the extreme happiness, 
as well as good fortune, to disinter some of the finest 
masterpieces in bronze ever rescued from the soil of 
Rome,—the statues of the Sitting Boxer and the Stand- 
ing Athlete, found on the Quirinal Hill, and of Bacchus, 
regained, not from out the waters of the Tiber alone, 
but from the mud sixteen feet below the bottom of the 
river; and, besides these, the Juno of the Palatine, the 
bas-reliefs of the Forum, to say nothing of nearly five 


have only served to redouble that natural enthusiasm 
which animates the words of Dr. Lanciani, whether 
written or spoken,—for the chapters of this volume are 
really modifications of those lectures which he delivered 
in Philadelphia and New York and Boston two years 
ago,—an enthusiasm that is contagious to either hearer 
or reader. On its own account, the city of which he 
treat¥is one of unsurpassed interest; but to the student 
of the New Testament this volume will supply fresh and 
vivid conceptions of the home of that Caesar to whom the 
Apostle Paul appealed, where he was detained two whole 
years before acquittal, where he preached and gathered 
a church in his own hired house, where he was after- 
wards imprisoned, where he wrote five of his Epistles, and 
where both he and the Apostle Peter are believed to have 
suffered the death of martyrs. That striking confirma- 
tion of the preaching and power of the cross in Rome, 
and even within the palace of Cesar,—the grafiito, 
“ Alexamenos worships his God,”—is lucidly accounted 
for by Dr. Lanciani. Even the volume itself is a work 
of art, exclusive of its numerous heliotypes and excel- 
lent engravings. (9} <6} inches, maps and illustra- 
tions, pp. xxix, 329. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $6.00.) 


Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, is 
well known as a journalist of ability and sincerity, rather 
than of a judicial mind or any conspicuous discretion. 
To him one would hardly have looked with confidence 
for The Truth about Russia, which he essays to tell in a 
newly published book. The volume is bright, fresh, 
and readable, with clear portrayals of some of the diffi- 
culties of the Russian government, and of its work as a 
civilizer of barbarism. The author even claims that 
Russia is actually a beneficent, peacemaker among the 
warlike nations of Europe, of which he declares Austria 
to be naturally one of the most bellicose. From the 
stupid peasant to that disinterested and noble fanatic, 
Count Tolstoi, Mr. Stead turns in search of arguments to 
prove that Russia is neither so debased nor so selfishly 
malignant as it is supposéd to be. His task is a hard 
one; he has failed to prove any complete case; but he 
has made some additions, from personal obsérvation, to 
our knowledge of the conditions of the great national 
problem of 1889. (8X6 inches. New York: Cassell 
& Co. Price, $2.50.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1889. 
Delaware, state, at Dover’... ccsdeecoccerene scsccceee svecceese March 5-7 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore..............cseesseseeresees March 12-14 
Virginia, state, at Richmond....... BA aust cbes ccugeass sep -Mareh 19-21 
South Carolina, state, at Charleston............css0000 March 26-28 
North Carolina, state, at Charlotte.............ssssceeeseenee April 2-4 
Florida, state, at Leesburg. .............cccce sessscees seccecoee April 9-11 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans..... .........sseeeesseees April 16-18 
Texas, state, at Dallas...........scccccssrreessrees seceee ssees April 23-25 





MR. MOODY’S TRAINING WORK IN 
THE WEST. 


Twelve months in every year is little enough for Chris- 
tian work, in the estimation of such a man as Dwight L. 
Moody. He takes frequent vacations, but they are all 
filled in with varied forms of practical service. His 
winters are devoted to continuous preaching services 
here or abroad. His summers are given to the assem- 
blies for Bible study in his Massachusettshome. Between 
times he rests by setting others at work, and guiding 
them in their labors. 

For several months Mr, Moody has been conducting 
services, with rich results, along the Pacific coast, in 
Oregon and California; and he is still in that region. 
On his return to the East, he is to give two months or 
more to a special training work in Chicago, which is 
worthy of attention, and which is likely to be productive 
of great good. His purposes and plans in this under- 
taking are outlined in the subjoined report of an inter- 
view with him, as published in the columns of The 
Pacific, of San Francisco : 

QUESTION.—We see by the Record of Christian Work 
that you are to be in Chicago April 1, to engage in a 
speeial work there for sixty days. What is the society 
that you are there organizing? 

ANSWER.—The Chicago Evangelization Society. I 
shall also conduct a Bible Institute, 

Q.—What do you thus aim to accomplish? 

A.—To raise up a class of men and women who will 





hundred other statues and busts, Such splendid rewards 








house and reach the non-church-goers. In other words, 
we must have a of men and women between the 
laity and ministry to do the work that must be done. 
Q.—Will not such an organization antagonize theo- 
logical seminaries ? 

A.—I think it will help the seminaries. Many who 
go into the work will see the need of more training and 
study, and, after a year or two, will go into some theo- 
logical seminary and take the regular, course. 

Q.—What do you intend to teach at Chicago? 
A.—The great fundamental doctrines of the Bible, 
such as repentance, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
atonement, conversion, justification, redemption, faith 
and assurance, law and grace, sanctification and conse- 
cration, resurrection. Of course, a great deal of the 
instruction will be in methods of practi@al work; as, 
‘How to interest non-church-goers,” etc. Such matters 
will be discussed at many of the sessions. 

Q.—Do you intend to work independent of the 
churches? 

A.—No, sir, but in full sympathy with all evangelical 
churches. . 
Q.—What class of men and women do you want? 
A.—I want consecrated men and women from all 
classes, graduates of ladies’ seminaries, and it would be 
a good thing for theological students to take a year or 
two in this way before becoming pastors of churches. 
Q.—How will you select from those who apply? 

A.—I expect to open a training class in Chicago dur- 
ing April and May. The sessions will be open to all, 
and I expect that trial in the work will develop those 
who are fitted for it. I don’t know any better way to 
find out who have gifts. ; 
Q.—Will your society be undenominational ? 
A.—Yes. All my work has been and will be unde-' 
nominational. 

Q.—Will persons have to bind themselves to continue 
in special Christian work ? 

A.—No, sir; Christian wives and mothers and fathers 
are just as important as any other workers, 

Q.—What will be the length of the course? 

A.—The first course will be for two months, 

Q.—What will be the cost? 

A.—Instruction will be free; the workers will board 
and lodge themselves. . 

Q.—Do you know of any scheme like this in this 
country ? 

A.—I do not, nor in any other country ; but I think it 
is the crying need of our churches to-day. Three-fourths 
of the workingmen in all our large cities are entirely 
neglected, and we must train men and women to reach 
them. 

Q.—What will you say to those who appear, on trial, 
to have no gifts for the work? 

A.—Advise them to take some other calling. Sixty 
days’ experience will test their fitness. 

Q.—Do you intend to fit workers for the foreign field? 

A.—Any field on earth that God calls to. I think the 
training will be good for foreign work. Persons who 
cannot lead souls to Christ in America, can’t do it in 
Africa or China. 

Q.—Why not start such an enterprise right here in 
San Francisco? Q 

A.—I think Chicago is more central, and less expen- 
sive to reach. San Francisco is too far one side. 

Q.—Will you take persons of any nationality? 

A.—Yes; any one who can understand the English 
language. 

Q.—Can you find work for laborers thus fitted ? 

A.—Yes; I could put a thousand in the field to-day. 
There are hundreds of Christians out of employment to- 
day who could do grand service. Many can’t take a full 
student’s course in college and seminary to whom this 
will be a short cut to fields of usefulness. I want to 
raise up workers to help the pulpit. Many ministers 
have too much todo. They can’t visit the non-church- 
goers. Our churches want such agsistance. I want to 
get hold of a large number of consecrated men and 
women who are willing to give all to God. There are 
many persons of wealth in this country, as in Great 
Britain, who could and would give their time and money 
to such work if they once had the joy of winning souls 
to Christ. 

Q.—What will be the order of exercises in this prepa- 

ration of workers? 

A. The mornings will be for drill in the Bible, where 

I find my system of doctrine; also for reports of the 
previous day’s work, The afternoons will be spent in 
visits from house to house. In the evenings, meetings 





help pastors in their work; who will visit from house to 


will be held in cottages, halls, and churches,—small 
meetings, in order to get nearer the people than in large 
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mass iam medial Such work as is done in 
the McAll Mission in Paris will thus be 
Carried on. 

Q.—Who will assist you in training these 
workers ? 

A.—I shall take charge of the work dur- 
ing April myself, and shall have a few 
teachers from abroad besides the Chicago 
ministers, 

[Persons desirous of added information 
on this subject, or who purpose attending 
the training-class, can apply to Mr, F. G. 
Ensign, 154 Madison Street, Chicago. ] 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct stutement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Jimes is given each week, The 
requiar edition this week for subscribers 18 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the sub scription list at any time, The advertis- 
tng rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per .cent. on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
liser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
0) space (not less than three inches) im each ts- 
rue for a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
19 not Jess than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
mau choose, so far as it will net conflict with 
earlrer contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All ddeertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate: A healthful 
tonic. Used in place of lemonsor lime juice, 


it will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 








Deserving of confidence. There is no arti- 
cle ‘which so richly deserves the entire con- 
fidence of the community as Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches, Those suffering from asthmatic and 
bronchial diseases, coughs, and colds, should 
try them. They are universally considered 
superior to all other articles used for similar 
purposes. The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
said of them: “I have never changed my 
mind respecting them from the first, except I 
think yet better of that which which I began 
by thinking well of. I have also commended 
them to friends, and they have proved ex- 
tremely serviceable.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The finest train in the worid! —Via Union 
aod Central Pacific roads, Sixty-four hours from 
Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Francisco. A Pull- 
man Vestibuled train: steam heat, electric light, — 
rooms, barber shop, Jibrary,and dining car.—a palace 
hotel on wheels is ‘HE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL every 

ednesday. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


aa COLLEGE| London,Can. Catalo; 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. | Rev. E. N. English, rin. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
tratedCalendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston. 


BIBLE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For br partical iculars, 
THE DR WonD 
___1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, _ 


K ORT-HA N D Send for Catalog 

of Books and helps 

E LF TAU G BT torseir. instruction 
Lae ete ¥ BS ec teat mTTe 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1676 students last year. 


i. OEP AnTeENE OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and Eng- 


i. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 
it. mtd oy gyal OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
V, ART DEPARTMENT, 


Full Courses with increased Eleetives. Enlar ed 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings, 

ition and incidentals, $10 per term of 3months, 
Table board and room rent, Br to $48 per term. 
Terms begin April 2 and September 17, 1889; Janu- 
v7 7 and April 8, 1890. For full perticulars, send 
for Announcement” to 


Pe W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, n, Ohio. 


 STAMMERING. | 


“While I have been with you but a few days 
time, on two or three different occasions, y Aust Dy 
Knoe are so otnnte that I have found pertect relief, and 

ig 4 our ideas aud work are thoroughly correct. 

a .. os ex BAIL pee 5 nang “I Conn.’ 

‘or full particularsaddress Mys, head %. The 
$3 Boylston Street. Boston, FRe, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


HoratioC, Wood. M. D., LL.D , Professor of Diseases 
of the Nervous System, Univ ersity of Pa., writes: “[ 
heave seen a number of remarkable cures of stammer- 
ing made a am B. 8. Jobnston, and have no doubt 
ps, te their manency.” Refer to Jaren D. Waitles, 
jr ef 1 he Sunday School Tim 























Even the wisest tome to a cyclopedia to 
gain knowledge. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADDRESS 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 










THE 


. aon _—. | Seetitan SAP AT Fie cte  t LPEI 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 








IT Is THE UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 
WHAT A CYCLOPEDIA MEANS TO ITS POSSESSOR: 


THE ENTIRE CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE WITHIN Easy REACH. 

Tue Riagut KInp oF HELP IN Every LINE OF STUDY. 

LIVES OF EMINENT MEN AND WOMEN PORTRAYED, 
THE WORLD’sS HISTORY CRYSTALLIZED, 

THE GREAT SCIENCES UNFOLDED. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 « 755 nroapway, NEW YORK. 
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THE GRBAT RELIGIONS DEFINED, 
Tue RicH MAN’s LIBRARY, A 
THE Poor MAN'S PRICE, 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 





“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D,D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain. it and 
‘remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rey. F. N. PELoUBET. 


“ The book is exactly one which I need; and TI feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right — and most excellently adap’ 
to help our teachers do better work.” 





/* 


Five or more copies to 


One copy of the book Sui. a = s 


Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 
one address (each) .60 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadeljfhia, Pa 





Webster's Dictionary, 


15 Cents. 
By mail, postage 5 cents extra. 


This little book is ealled ‘* Webster's Handy 
Dictionary,” because it is of convenient form 
to have at hand for some of the most frequent 
uses of a Dictionary; especially to find out 
how to spell a word, or how to pronounce it, or 
its principal €0mmon meanings, So much 
knowledge it furnishes regarding nearly 30,000 
words, This, perhaps, is a8 much as some 
persons think fap will ever require to know 




















No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
Please mention this paper. 
the STE + bjects. 
PRAYER, |*Va%¢3}, ‘ 6. 
discusses Negro Education and Negro Citizenship, 
OuD, Ir., DECATU R, GA. 
Ties send pl k- 
26 cts. oe you use age of ime’ 


about words. 
(First store below Market St.,) 
FOR THE THE ‘DEACON'’S WEEK. 
Ros COOKE, 
DR. HayYGoonp’s New Book, 
Prison Reform, Prohibition, and kindred themes. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
and we ewill EW D CAR ferent ones, 





e let to E. S. JonNsToN, 
oo Pie “Gopner Lik and Spring Garden 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WEEK A Practical Experience ip Living 
hy dy WUE Taek 100. 
‘“‘PLEAS FOR PROGRESS, ne 
Feige, $1. $90, poste paid. Address, 
Publishers, 13 Astor.Place, New York. 
“D>. ib. MAVEM PUB, CO, Albany, . Ye 


v UvUsT IsSsSU0BDYD 


BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
* §abbath-School Work, 


NEW EDITION OF 
Process for Committing to Memory the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
For Usk IN SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
By THE REV. James R. Boyp, D.D. 


18mo, Paper Cover. Price, 10 cents. 
ALSO, 


BRBEDUCTION IN PRICE 
Of the larger. work by the same author on 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism, 


From 60 to 50 cents. 





Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1384 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, _ 


Help Wanted. 


PAY to Woumn for spe- 
LY next. Besides pay 
for weet will be ven as an 
eersoesp rmed, EXT resent to 
@ ‘agent doing the oa work ; 1éa 0 to the 
pele and so on. Men, boys and ale can 
make hundreds of dollars between now end 
July 1889. This is a SPECIAL chance, 
holds-good only until July. Address 


CURTIS PUBLISHING C9. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


« or, Factsthatare 

not fictionsin the 

ife of an un wo. rously written and quaintly 

illustrated papers, rs, infused witha somewhat rough but 

original humor that serves to emphasize the writer's 

main thonght. The loftiest sentimenis are illustrated 

w ow pak pw ~oeg pt eee in a style both orig!I- 
nal & picturesque. mo, clot 0 

par ages. Price $1.25. Send for circular. BY A NOBODY 

NK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Asto Place, N. Y. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. , 


cial po up oat 








D. Lothrop Co. 


Have Now Ready 


THE STORY OF LOUISIANA. By 
Maurice THompson. 8vo, $1.50, 


“Mr. Thompson has acquired the art of portseying 
a historical character in a sentence, of dep tendon. 
revolution in a paragraph, of unfolding vital tenden- 
cles or a whole epoch in a single chapter.”— 


- It will be read with equal interest by the student 
in search of information and the reader in quest of 
entertainment,’’— Boston Commonwealth, 

* As a historian, Maurice Thompson has wrought 
faithfully, and has done needed and valuable ser- 
vice.""—Boston Globe. 


ACROSS LOTS. By Horace Lunt, 
12mo, $1.25. 


“His work, for fine comment, and for a certain un- 
conventional freshness and closeness of seeing, Is 
uite on a par with that of Thoreau or Richard Jefi- 
les. The touch is unerring.”’— Boston Herald, 

“The whole book is as wholesome as a wide-awake 
walk on a bright day, and pelones to the literature of 
Thoreau and Burroughs, a practical exposition of 
Emerson’s advice to study nature. rae Boetee Journal, 
“Pull of the spirit of outdoors, and of tender sym- 
pathy with nature,”— Boston Tr anscript. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS. 
By Rev. J. A. Hatz. 12mo, $1.25, 


“A very concise and complete summary_of the 
results of scientific research on the questions, What | 
foree, mind, life? The thought throu hout is origina 
and important, and will be followed with unusual 
attention.’’—Boston Herald, 


“ The author's style is remarkably simple and direct, 
and the work is wholly free from dogmatism or as- 
sumption,”’—Boston Transcript. 

“It ol an Relat: to express the qnlarging hens 3 fo 
the ag cia 4 in regard to God, 
qpiritealtae | ¢ therefore we bid it Godapeed.= 
ing 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


These Copying. Books 
g)ve perfect satisfaction to 
every one, They are more 
extensively sold than an 
other. No press requi 
Any make of copying ink 
may be used, Send §1. 
ior note size, or $1.30 for 
ead ates. Books are sent 
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A Collection of Prac- 
Ry ee oe 

© BP. Cloth. 50c. 
12 copies, $5.00. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR] 


Valuable Ceenrery, on 8S. 8. lessons and ¥. B 
C. E. to ies. itor, Mrs. A, C. Merrow. nog 4 
best tolicteas of writers of the day.” 6 ct& 
cts.ayear. T. J. MORROW. Minweapouse:§ Ade 


400 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


Bound in Handsome Lithograph 
Sever) mailed toa n ote for 30 cents. Stamps 
taken,’ Address J LVIE, PUBLI8E ER, 

es lose Street, New York. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Ribles. 
T; T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 











TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
at about half the usual prices, 
A.D. MATTH EW! S& SONS. Brooklyn, WY 








{OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced In- 
teresting wal instruciive. For full particulars, send 
stamped envelope with your address tothe publisher, 
Wa. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


The Rural New Yorker is the best farm weeks 
ly in the world, It will be sent on a trial trip 
of ten weeks for 25 cents. Then you can judge. 
34 Park Row, New York. 


OU CATALOGUE for 1889 


will beready Mareh i. It A 4 
you to send for it, GOODENOUG 
WOGLOM, ! y 2 Nassau Street, New Yor . 


Deer tires IN POULTRY. A book of 254 pp., 

100 ijlustratians, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the Am/rican 
Agriculturist, See large ady. in previous issue. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


at once, an agent, ma 


WANT woman, ineyery vicinity. Prot 


able business. Liberal pa All sim? not neces 
sary. Give references. Ad ress BR. I OOD- 
WARD & CO., Pubs., Baltimore, ian 


"ANY BOOK! SAMPLES 
FITS Send 2 stamps for postage. FREE!! 
The ADJUSTABLE BOOK CUVER for school and 
Nbger mone Neat cone eaifecaling,. Na cores. 
EVEREN. 16 Nassau St., N. 

















‘JOSEPH CILLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 


anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige tha 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 

















WARD & DRUMMOND, Maw Yoax itt, 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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| PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is D gnemrepty weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 year. The same price percopy 
Sr ony, number of copies less than five. To a new 
eu ber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
‘When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cegts) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
Fate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMAL!. SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(580 cents) for new, on condifion that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 

ean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 

tthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
acribed for at the same time. Ttachers belonging tothe 
same old may be counted as ONE in making such 
p nooner ngigh f the number of teachers in a school. For 
Sperele: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 

acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 

@ household to another in order to get the reduction 

offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

new L subscriptions by or for other members 

of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


- FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Srming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on. the ‘‘Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


' WOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
@ members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
‘ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mall ter from one post-office, and others in the 
pocecolare theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

ifferent schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
cl but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
the name of the school should be mentioned in 

the order. 
ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ty aye! ordered, each subscriber 
vee pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
cheneed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has bee addresses should include 
both county and state. 


nsent, All 
8 
if aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon the one who sent the previous subscription 


such mM will oblige the publisher by stating tha’ 
She hus he subecribes for 4 : 
formed last year by 





es the place of the one 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for eoonzing a fair trial of the 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
yere for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

piration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

ypoush copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
gent free, upon application. 


' GREAT BRITAIN. 


** Messrs. Fodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive qeeniy, or half-yearly sub- 
op ange for ‘The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 
rom 1 to 4 copies, each, 
“ 5 t Qg + d, “ 
73.6da. “ 


0 
10 copies and upwards, 
To secure the above raves for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
gent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
»kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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: R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 

infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
rritation, and inflammation, for checkin 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the Cuticura 
MEDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 

| would give rise to rashes, fevers, ete. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For eenarving. freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 

“transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
roduct uf recent science can possibly equal the 

ITICURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
@orrer Drvue anv CHEmMICcA: Co., Boston, Mass. 

i 4#@ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


the first 





Scotts Emulsion 


eQod Iuwer Oil « 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt tsused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians becauee it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as effloacious as plain 
Cod Liver Cil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 


It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or ¢ 

Tt is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are pre- 
senting no new medicine for popular favor, nor 
are they attempting to attract public attention 
to any mysterious compound or doubtful decoe- 
tion of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 

It has been on the market long enough to 
prove its rare merits to the satisfaction of the 
thousands who have been benefited by its use, 
and whose restored health and happy lives bear 
living testimony to the power and virtue of this 
excellent preparation, 

It has stood the most severe tests of the medi- 
cal profession, and the fact that no other prepa- 
ration on the market has beenso freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious 
in all wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the sys- 
tem brought on by exposure; overwork, impuri- 
ties in the blood, hereditary taints, ete. 

Ask your druggist, and be sure you get 
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MAGEE’S EMULSION, 


Manufactured by" 
J. A. MAGEE & Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 














BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


ae BOR eee 
LADIES’ AND OHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 
1876 | Melbourne, 1830 
3877 | Frankfort, 1881 
is, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orleans, 
















’ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. You: 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 2383 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | Punscesrn. 





BY'S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
A fied by CuTICUBA MEDICATED Soar, 





C 0 C OA Sat s 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
A trial sample 

2 .. Cmrequest, ~ 


a 
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WHY YOU SHOULD USE | 




























For 

Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Dis- - 
eases, and Scrofulous Humors. 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be 
taken with pleasure by delicate persons and 
children, who, after using it, are very fond of 
it. It assimilates with the food, increases the 
flesh and appetite, builds up the nervous sys- 
tem, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich, and pure blood,—in fact, rejuve- 


nates the whole system. 
Flesh, Blood, 
Brain. 


Nerve, 


This preparation is far superior to all other 
preparations of Cod Liver Oil; it has many 
imitators, but no equals. The results follow- 
ing its use are its best recommendations. Be 
sure, as you value your health, and get the genu- 
ine. Manufactured only * Dr. ALEXR. B. 
WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 
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Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
‘The Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Sear 
@venToRs AND SOLE te $ 


KET STS. #* % % 
* &@ & & PHILADELPHIA PRA. 
meme S WOOD'S’? PURE 
yA = FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


BOYCE BROTHERS 3 
Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 
PURE MORAVIAN CANDIES. 














RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 

Send 6 cents for {Ib sample. 

CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 
BAH ER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 








IMPROVED 


HIRES’rooT BEER 


delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 26c. packet makes 5 gallons. 
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care- 
fully the directions given on each can of Ridge’s 
\ Food. It is undoubtedly the best for all classes, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


YE DID IT UNTO ME. 


[By Lucy Larcom.] 





Since Christ is still alive in every man 

Who has within him one upspringing germ 

Of 2 ea canes life, though crushed, 

infirm 

And dwindling in the hot simoons that fan 

Only the jungle-growths of earth,—we can 

Best minister to Him by helping them 

bey dare not touch His hallowed garment’s 
em: 

semne lives are even as ours,—one piece, one 

plan. 

Him know we not, Him shall we never know, 

Till we behold Him in the least of these 

Who suffer or who sin. In sick souls He 

Lies bound aud sighing; asks our sympathies: 

Their gratetul eyes Thy benison bestow, 

Brother and Lord,—“ Ye did it unto Me.” 





SALVATION. 
(William P. Breed, D.D.,in TheSunday School Times. } 


Salvation is first a great rescue, and, 
secondly, a welcome home. 

Years ago a railway train sped over the 
land bearing the members of nfany fami- 
lies to their several destinations. Some 
were conversing, some were reading, some 
sleeping, some fondling their children, 
all hastening home or hastening abroad 
with no thought of danger. But the 
route lay over a bridge with a draw, and 
the draw in the bridge was turned to allow 
the passage of a vessel. The warning 
signal was flying, but, owing to the direc- 
tion of the wind, only its edge was pre- 
sented to the engineer of the train, and 
he did not see it. On came the train! 
One man who saw it coming on to certain 
ruin fainted away under the rush of 
emotion ! 

But now a puff of wind struck the flag, 
and, presenting its side to the coming train, 
exposed the danger to the engineer, and 
in an instant down went the brakes, but 
on came the train toward the gulf of 
death! On it came, grinding and crunch- 
ing along, slower and slower, but still 
coming on! The locomotive went over; 
the tender went over; the baggage-car 
went over; and there the train stopped, 
the baggage-car actually hanging into 
the gulf without falling! It was 4 glori- 
ous, a wonderful, a most merciful rescue! 
What emotions shook those passengers 
when the truth as to their peril and rescue 
broke upon them? And religion is a 
great rescue from a plunge into a gulf 
that is bottomless. 

But it is also a welcome home. Twenty 
miles farther on a family are waiting 
for a husband and father in that train. 
Tidings of his peril and rescue have 
reached them over the wires, and how 
the hearts throb at the sound of the 
shrill whistle announcing his approach! 
And as he enters, what a welcome of joy 
and tears greets him! Ah! so shall it be 
with the rescued sinner as he enters 
heaven. Loved ones are waiting for him 
there, and no such joys on earth can 
human hearts ever know as thrill the 
soul under that welcome home! 





THE STUDY OF THE MOTHER- 
TONGUE. 


[From Professor John Earle’s “ A Book for the 
Beginner in Anglo-Saxon.” ] 


The study of Anglo-Saxon is the study 
of a dead language which‘ stands in open 
continuity with the living English of to- 
day,, It offers a means whereby all who 
own the English language by birthright 
may on the easiest terms win a share of 
those benefits which are more elaborately 
purchased by the study of Greek and 
Latin. Truly there is a fine poetic ken 
which is won by the study of classic lan- 
guages; but much of this reveals itself 
spontaneously to the Englishman who 
will but bestow a look,of natural kindness 
upon the antique glory of his mother- 
tongue. Old language is a sort of poetry. 
Its poetic light shines out by the foil ef 
modern phrase, and all who vernacularly 
know the new are qualified to taste the 
romance that kindles in the old. But 
while all English folk have a fair inviting 
gradient between them and the serener 
heights of Saxon antiquity, the classical 
scholar has the highest interest in a study 
which would tend both to increase his use- 
fulness and also to secure ‘to him the 
fuller enjoyment of the fruits of his Jabors.. 

It will hardly be denied that there is an 
untoward breach between our academic 
learning and the general intellect of the 
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lege often perishes ame there is no 
coresponding power of communication. 
Except in a few favored spots, its beneficial 
effects are too obscurely traceable, Might 
not this be soméwhat mended if our more 
recondite studies were fringed around with 
a border of native culture, opening @ com- 
mon frontier for barter of thought with 
the non-graduate world? Might not some 
of that knowledge which now shrivels for 
lack of exercise find genial action to the 
increase of generous thought and the bet- 
ter husbanding of intellectual stores? _ 

In subtle ways of its own, English 
knowledge gives a man surer hold of his 
distant possessions, and it also enlivens 
his daily path with glimpses of fresh dis- 
covery. Hardly a place, whether in town 
or country, whether in sheltered nook or 
open plain, but, either by its name or its 
dialect, or else by some event, custom, or 
incident, or again by some ancient book, 
or coin, or labeled jewel, or stone-cut 
memorial, proffers the cheering stimulant 
of its homely problems to him who can 
read writings in Saxon ; whereas he whose 
knowledge is all remote stands discontinu- 
ous, like an alien in-his native land. 

For the loyal and home-loving English- 
man the old Saxon language flings open 
ithe gates of learning, an , if he has higher 
learning, doubles its value. For him the 
hills and valleys smile with dear associa- 
tions, transforming the common field into 
classic ground; for him there is’ready 
access to the national fountain of poetry, 
and at least one particular key to the 
pledsaunce of the faery land. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


‘JusT A PEEP AT SOME OF THE LIGHT SUMMER AND 
evening-wear stuffs—the dainty Grenadines and Crépe 
de Chines, Both in Black. 

Could anything with substance to it be more deli- 

















werp 8 
24 inch, = to $3. 
44 ineh, 
A still richer stuff is made A of alternate stripes of 
frm S de on” with feather-edge embroidery, and 
ne 
Ifa Geopadive slips, be shy of it. That should be 
our firsttry. Quality of silk, beaut iy of mesh. excel- 
leace of dye, stand for next to not ing if the stuff 
isn’t put together right. We begin with the weave, No 
odds how open the work; the threads must stay where 


the: yao 
id pen Mesh Silk Grenadine, $1 to $2. 
a Toriated Silk ary ye $1 to $2.50. 
Satin Stripes, 4 to 4 inches, on open mesh Silk 
Grenadine, $1.25 
ses an ay . tufted stripes, various widths, 
wis anotner a Fith broad stripes of embroidered 
cor 

And we have only begun with these airy Blacks,— 
everyone Silk. TheSilk-and-Woolsand the All-Wools 
are sie as many, and you may think just as handsome, 

EARLIER THAN USUAL WITH THE SPRING MUSTER 
berry ae weight Cloakings. Ranks fullerand fairer. 

u can see in five minutes what the ae Ss 
Ragians and Wraps and Jackets will made o 
Plaids and stripes and checks; modest all, subdued. 
nash There isn’t a w hoop-aid- hurrah stuff in all 

t roomy corner crowded with upended pieces. 

10 styles at $1.50, 
13 7s ry $1.75. 
5 styles at $2.00, 

8 styles Black Worsteds— ete ipes, plaids, diagonals, 
whipcords—at $3. Just the right weight and texture 
for from now till the robins come, Finer quality and 
slightly heavier, $3.50 oF 

English pena or oddly pretty with specks of un- 
expected color, $2.50. 

Most of the stuffs 54 inches, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


© THIRD TIME: me 
4 tory we 
vont lancom 


forced to move into la 
juarters to keep up with he 
lemand from our New York, 
Worcester, Springfield, 
F cheney Lynn, New 
aven, and two oston 
stores, and our enormons 
mail trade. We now occupy 
two-thirds of an acre of space 
devoted entirely to custom- 
work, turning out more gar- 
ments than any house in the 
United States. You can order 
by mail by our system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants, 
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ment blanks, and linen 
tape m Measure, provided you MENTION THIS 
PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
about the color preferred, with waist, inside 1} 
and hip measures, remit t 83, " : together r with 35 at. 
cover cost of expressa postage. 9 and w will 
forward the goods. re pala to to any address in the. U.S8., 
guaranteeing safe elivery and entire satisfaction or 
inoney refunded. Remember, also, that we make 
to your order, Full Suits 313. 25, Overcoats, $12.00, and 
that for any yn we refund money | red bu T 8 request 
upon , return ,» or make al ous or new 
garments {ree “i extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Adarorte 11 to 17 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


mail to 


BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadwa: 
York; Burnside Buiiding, Worceste hog, es o$ 
Gilmore Lynn,’ Mass. eld Mass.; 60 Mar- 
ket St., Lynn, ass.; But ier’s Exchange, 
prevaeec RK. 1.; Register Building, New 
ave’ 
Any one@pwis hing to learn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Co., at nnn L senpaees 
= 000) or consult the commercial agen 














THE ‘Send 6 cents 
measure, 
Bay STATE Payts Co., 34 Hawley St.. Boston, Mass, 


66 “Gop SENSE” 




















Over350,000 Acres or cnoice Farm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of 


farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social 


advantages. For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





mation, will be mailed 


w. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE 


Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land pear carunend C. & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$3 SHOE " GENTLEMEN. 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 





Asi _DOUCLAS — 





00 GEN in ene wo 
ee np 1S OE. 
SHOE. 
Forces MERS" SHOE. 
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+4 EXTRA Me CLUE ALES OE. 





W. 
$3 





CAUTIO 


Al 


Best Material. 
If any deater #ays he has the W. 


mame and price, stamped on bottom. p down asa fraud. If not 
sold by yout! deals, write w.kl ELAS, BROG 5 KITON, MAS 





M 
0 ant ORRIN 75 BO ore ‘SCHOOL SHOES. 
made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


L. DOUCLAS 


Ss id oO E t ADIE Ss. 
Pag ~ Style. Best Fitting. 


'UGLAS SHOES without 








HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted, 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, aid 
Lo learn how to get them, and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
. book about gloves, Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


~~ Use STUART'S SPOOL COTTON. 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish, 
A prominent wholesale firm in the West says: 

“We think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the cheapest 
thread in the country, considering quality and price.”’ 
For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 








‘CHURCH FURNITURE 


cesgont By cc, rors: im the Country 
8. C.8 "2 a Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Fountaee, Palpits, Cuiaten, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


ET, BOSTON. 
woe! LS, Kooy pea 


ERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS. 
ee SEne Bee & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


We send free our 100-page 
ill. oiling e of Reclining 
hae Rollt Yhairsand Inva- 

s. Sargent Mfg. 
ton us Broadway, N.Y. 

















The Kansas Investment Co, 


Topeka, Kansas. |. *°*Pcyon"hase.” 


Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HerRBERrT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
Groruak C. MoRRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 





DIRECTORS, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
joston, Mass, 
HON. P aang 1, G. HALL, 
Dover, N. H., Ex- a of Congress, Director Dover 
National Bank. 
LEWIS W. ANTHONY, 

Providence, R. I., Greene, Anthony & Co., Wholesale 
Dealers in Boots and Shoes ; Director Traders" 
National Bank, 

ISAAC J. CARR 
Gardiner, Me., President Gardiner National Bank, 
EDWIN A. SMITH, 

Providence, R. I., Cashier City National Bank, 

W. H. WINANTS, 

Kansas City, Mo., Cashier of Armour Bros. Banking Co, 
HON. N. C. McFARLAND 
Topeka, Kansas, Ex-Commissioner General Land Office 
WILLIAM SIMS, 

Topeka, Kansas, President State Board of Agricultme, 

ice-President First National Bank, 
DR. REID ALEXANDER, 
General Surgeon Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Railway. 
HERBERT E, BALL, PRestpeEnt, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C. MORRELL, Vice-Presipent, 
oston, Mass. 
BENNETT R. WHEELER, Secretary, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
SYLVANUS L. LEAVITT, MANaGcer City Dept, 
Topeka, Kansas, Director Kansas National Bank, 
G. J. WILMOT, GenerAt EXAMINER, 
Kansas City, Mo., Manager Kansas City Office. 
BYRON ROBERTS, AUDITOR 
Topeka, Kansas, ‘Treasurer Shawnee County, Kansas. 
RANKIN MASON, AupirTor, 
Topeka, Kansas, Jones Mason, Attorneys at Law. 
B. M. DAVIES, 
Topeka, Kansas, Vice-President ‘Bank of Topeka. 
HON. ALBERT H. HORTON, 
Topeka, Kansas Chief-Justice Supreme Court. 
HON. SAMUEL T. HOWE 
Topeka, Kansas, President Kansas National Bank; 
x-Treasurer State of Kansas, 
It you have any amount, large or small, for which you are 
cocking © a safe investment at remunerative interest, we 
would like to correspond with you. 


GAFE AFE INVESTMENTS. 


Guarantee Strength, $1,160,470.: 


Record of cur 183 YEARS’ business. 
38 Oa 854 Mortgages oy ge aggregating $11, aes, $8 ; 








ILMS worth $1.00 to $1.25 for outy | 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20, ore 8. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin Rbadames, worth fully #1 00 to $1.25 
r yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 State Street, Chicago, Th, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest on. Send 10 Cent. 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& €O., Bht-114 Michigan # Ave., Chicago, fll. 


FOR | * CLEANFAST ” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Robinson Co, 2 ha Money 
refunded if they | pee ce feet or fade. Tue CLEAN: 
FasT Hosiery Co.. 925 Broadway, New York. 
Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CorRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 


lions sold in this country alone, 














"7" DOOR MAT 


“FLEXIBLE” |. catvanuea sect” 
NATION AL’ WIRE MAT 


with Flattened Coils. 


and take no other. They are the TANS Thy are 


Durable d 
reversible, and. ne WAYS CLE cL < 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

C. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
‘or Sunday-schools and tht other uses, 
SISCO BAOS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction yer ers pe or nosale. Hs 
timate given of cost and paaereve cate- 
logue furnished on applicatio 


A. ENER, 
No, 36 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
Me CH T| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston 
Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anp Pease for CHURCHES, &e 
Send for age asad a Cetalogue ! Addr 


ptedosenl this pe den ipaltinete, Md. 























mn Onae 
than any other. The Rest T AND ° 
Sold by all Carpet and H: ND CHEAP 440 
THE NATIONAL Wiis ™ MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
NS for Mlustrated Pri cole of 





Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schoo v ate: Gen warranted. Write for 
Prices, KEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O: 








W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are sod pn ayer fully every 
other week in this paper. Read th 


Agents wanted | IVING LEADERS .&% WORLD. 


Graphic Weituobice of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
ete. Elegantiy illustrated. A masterly work. 
J. W. KEELER & CW., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hee t $250. 00 A MONTH can be made 
0 “= working forus. Agentspre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be egg 
| loyed also. A few vacancies in towns cities, B. 
NSON & CO., Pubs.. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


“130 ORDERS IN 34 DAYS;” cies oer 


every 12 calls;” “47 orders in 16 Meare: >” “73 orders in 
5 days ;” such are some of the reports of our agents. 
Terms free, JAMES oe EARLE. Publisher, Boston. 


IBERAL SALARY end EXPENSES 
ck SOARES LY wn craggy 6 3 
Agents tosell books on our brepar Salary not condi. 
tion: —— Rit, $3 } per month can vodaey = 
also, without comi culars will rise 
you, JOHN ©. WINSTON 2 00, Philads a Ona 


DO YOu SFE THIS. 


WANT to hear only from sensible men and oe 
i, at are tired of bogus, deceptive, Non J adver- 
tisements, offering much for nothing. "That are willin 
to do easy, honest work for liberal nay. (Not dling), 
Address FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 4 3 Canal t., N. Xe 


of NINETEEN 


“TESTIMONY SareRts 


JESUS or an 


























PE 

easiest book to sell that has been ae bilsked for oe 
years. 14.000 copies soldinonemonth, Everybody 
wants it. Reliable agents wanted, ladies and men, 
on commission or salary. g@~A few general agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. 





rules, tape 

a er ine celebrated $3 cusiom-made ants. 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 

Retail Stores. Ask for tuem, 


; Dr. Frank Liszt,the great- 
A Musical Treasure.2 pinnistor moaern timex 
spys the Hallet & Davis piano “is the most admi- 
rable instrument manufactured.” Come hear it. 
Wm. M. SIMPSON, 1123 ChestnutSt., Phila. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 

RG ANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 

CORNI SH. Great instaliment offer. Send for 
gaia mse catalogue, Mailed free 


ORGANS! °"**iils.ces 


Washingtoe, N. J. 


MGLLER aicinsrow aint Vitec Sierecdon tee 


ON’T BUY till soging Spe. cet a of Buz. 
DETT OrGaAN Co. 


ORGAN frees Revit Ghuts cosuacknstown, ma. 


a If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 

rices, ask your stationer for 

oston Linen, 


Boston Bond, 


z or Bunker Hill Linen. 
w If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam for 
s | our complete samples of 


paper representing over 250 
Postage is l6cts. per Ib. variet es which we sell by 
Ww 2nb con tio 
eo I Oo 

Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 
OWEST Prema in the United States.— Paper by the 
L und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with pricesand 
number of sheets to a pou:d, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
HH. CaRTER & cisearen.s 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
































Sioi8 “ a Y Wide, atk. $410, 0,656 | 

id - © «= «8,345,495 

Fetal path to investors ° © «© «= 8,756,163. 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, - 

We do aot Galst os G3 the largest, bes a 
the SAFEST business, 

Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fall information furnished 


by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Mew York Mana’r. HENRY DICKINSON. aia Broadwav- 
¥F. H. HaGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’yi 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE co., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 

Eastern Office.—Keystone Bank b Beuding, 1328 heat 

nut 8t., Phila. Rev. Orr Law , V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, $2. 








7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages : 
Pro pom wah bm 
These m e secured by the finest farms in 
the James. River Valley, Dakota. We also allow.six 
per cent. per annum on all mone: z oss with us for six 
nr ta or Lomas and issue certificates of deposit for 
een, our Western headquarters, is now 
the" leading cit in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, ¢ an out more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lands, Address 
us f for full information. 


~ Florida—Free Information. 


A pleasure to answer questions; pont 6 oo 
For f Flor 





a Township map Free, 
For Florida immigration Ballet, 
For book, ‘‘Common Sense About Florida,” 
For sample Weekly “South Florida Pro; ye Free 
For list of Florida propesvies 2 for sais, 
* Florida ae. G 144 pp., Phi: oo" cloth. in a 
invaluable. O. M. Guba. & 99 fren in St. N.Y. 





MORTGAGE 


ARMs 


Send tor senda wabertteatte , Sener 
ted Hand-bocsomMaps. 40 Waren St. Boston. 













wy 
<a " 
exyO INsuRE IN THE TRAVELERS. 





SEATTLE No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
Average “winter temperature 43° above 
zero. Seattle, largest wae fg Washing on tery. Popu. 
—— — Commercial, and 

SE-AT Sound Country. ae information st 

Sacer "SE- T-TLE, 5. Seattle. Wash. Territory. 
wipe tng > i mgt 
jury 

Has great experience in in amine | money in Nebraska 
for persons East. Ali loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references, write for circular, 


Bs NBS: ING IN ALL_ BRANCHES, 
An nvestment Lists. 











and +d 4 to 8 per cent securities, 
pecial Sepertment for Ladies 


esttieh' i 190 MANS 4.60. BANK i ivi 


Manhattan L Life Insurance  Co., New York. 


E LIVE D WON. 
For Ria F. of Me operation Sabian Ges Cor 
giving your age. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


80s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, : 

















2uxe Hueney BILL 


BLIsHING Co., Norwich, Conn, 


VIRGINIAB Peppered 





FARMS ze: Best soil L giimate, and location in Pe 


















HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE us. 
Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 


** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 


and they will ere be neat. Try a cake 
of it in your next ouse-cleaning. 
No. 7, (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make thebest work. Thebest 
tnetruction books make the best scholars. 
The best teachers use Ditson & Co.’a 
Instructors, 


The following books sell largely, and all the time: 


Richardson’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte ($3), N. E. Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoiorte ($3), Mason & Hoadley’s 
System for Beginners (on Piano) $3, and 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises 
$2.50. Bellak’s Amalytical Method, for 
Piano (for beginners) $1, and Winner’s 
Ideal Method (for beginners) 50 cents. 

| dodo Ps MUSIC TEACHER needs a full set of 

tson & Coe erent Cajalogues, describing fully the 

gat stock iu ~ rege An smveament which pays 
fi"ts a Saheariptte Ditson & Co.’s MonTHLY 
foaicat: REcoRD ah which deseribes ) eeeeuly 
every new music as it is issued, and every new 
piece of music; prints excellent lesson-pieces and 


songs, discusses theories, and gives a condensed 
“ Record" of the world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
@xamine and use tiie newest of our a School 
looks; SONG MANUAL (Bk. 1, 30 cents; ?-8 


Bk. 3,’ 50 
cents; Or, $4.80 pe 


Thor- 
oughly good ‘and. interesting graded course. Also 


Sone Harmony (60 cents; or, $6 per doz.). by L. 0. 
Emerson, to be used in high schools, or for adult sing- 
ing classes. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


OUR EASTER OFFERING. 
THE THIRD DAY : Azer cerricety toe Rer 


ture and song adapted for Easter-Tide, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mall. 
Day or Joy, Captiviry Caprive, KINe or GLoRY, 


GaTES OF Day, THE RISEN JESUs, by same au- 
thor, at same prices, 


EASTER ANNUAL, Ke Ke. 13: 
thors. New this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 certs each, if by mail. 
Number 1 to 12, previous issues, supplied, 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and An- 
thems, sent on request, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East N Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolpa St.. Chicago. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE CONQUEROR! 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 | Nassau Street, Mew York City. 


MUSIC 





Easter Carols 
* by favorite au- 











PROF. RICE’S Self-Teaching 
Sy er All can learn music without 
the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 
SELF Eetauliened 12 years. Notes, chords, 
TAUCHT, | accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
etc. Ten specimen leasons, 10c. Circulars free. 
a. s. Rice Music Co. 248 State St., Chicago. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for chucch worship. 





Fer ‘the Sunday-school. 160 pages 

of hymns and tunes, by W. A. Oe 

Price, $25.00 “er 100; sample copy, 20« 
Specimen pages free. Address, W, 
HITNEY, lI ublisher, Toledo, bnio. 


LIFE 


D0 you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelajahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to buv. Price of each, s5cts.; $3 per doz.; 
oe 10, Inducements to schools and churches. 

TASKER, Sr.. Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


EA 8 TE R Tke Riven King! Christ’s ‘Trium h 

told; a grand lesson, with Readings, Re 
EXERCISE \ciations, and New Music; sample copy, 
"20c.; doz., T5c.: 100, &. The Echo, containing Easter 
Anthems, FREE! Echo Music Co., La Fayette, Ind. 





SPECIAL. 


In order to secure space for the large stock of goods now being manufac- 
tured for the Spring business, it has become necessary to make a special drive. 

We have therefore marked down our entire line of Ex-Super Cotton Chain, 
all-wool filling, Ingrain Carpets, to 50 cts. per yard. 

Some of the Ex-Super All-Wools to 60 cts. per yard. 

A good assortment of Tapestry Brussels to 55 and 65 cts. 

We also desire to call attention to a new and handsome line of Body Brus- 
sels Carpets to be sold at $1.10 per yard. 

As the rush to our store for marked-down goods is well known upon the 


appearance of our notices, our patrons will do well to profit by past disappoint- 
ments, and give us an early call. 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


S00 and S11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite . A little book (244 inches, 160 p ) containing all the a 
of the year. Itis Seintell ob this tough gh pa r, and neatl und in cloth, with side stam 
color and gold, Only a quartér of an inc thick. Just the thing for those who wish to ans 
over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. Single copy, 
by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURPEES!: 


FARM ANNUAL=188 
Seer 


Walled thos to ol Grotetanenee 
FOR 20 20 CENTS <2 Seateas 


ixed, Eckford's gest 
s one package ob of New Sreat Winter 7 et Beano ay oor flavor, New Mid-Summer 
Lettuce of appa = Aver and Oe ive new Matchless Both V Vegetables and wiowse six 
of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annual) for 40 cents in stam ‘We want 
everyone who orden. our New Ca , also to try our Warranted SE Few er. 
a IF YOU WANT MORE in » or have no ts handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to dress,on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EMLARGED and MIPROVED, 


eer “SEEDS 


oe ee Balbo, Planta,’ Thoeege 
Ss Oe sod ew 
the Garden: 





tF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL 


DREERS RS CEENRC 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


one Rraretes beamed Bane béry st a! ES, which hore hock @ a 
most critical gardeners. 


ee Di DAS Gn GALE for 1389 


iad ed 170 

Is Iomaiied peibet 1b. ince pe ns “and inelades you s your choles of one packet aot 
the following novelties ; *s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery; Seminole Watermelon, the most 
grown ; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 

the lovely fy Dahtia Gracilis, blooms from seed the firstseason ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of India.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
im allcolorsmixed. Will mail ene pkt. ofeach of these eens includ- 
the . for 60c. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


HENRY RY A. 7 DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Say , Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mail and ex- 

, press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 10 
pages, ciegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 

i} GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
F ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or expré’s. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


ONARD CO., 2s" West Grove, Pa. 
Tie BEFORE ihe Lng he cart 


A eer 2b HAND # CYCLES, 


and 40 styles of American makes new 
Pad 
Write for wholesale prices and circulars. 


: wheels, at lowest prices. Easy payments, 
we. NYS with no extra charge. Send for catalogue. 
| RS WINANS, PRATT & CO., 

cease No. 64 Pitcher St. Kk Mich. 


ROU SE, HAZARD. & CO.,76GSt., Peoria, : 11. 
PANELED METAL CEILINGS TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & & (0, 
The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 


p yinited ce? Mark mia. e. 
=: Give measures for an estimate. H.S. NOR- fend strated A. 
HROP, corner Centre and FranklinSts., New York. Scents fr ie catalogue. 





for Roses Ales. 


THE DINGEE & 





the best carts 
market for breaking, road and track purposes. 











FLOWERS White Del Proving no Fragrant. 10c. 


Blooms allsummer, ¢. kL. Burr, , Springfield, Mass. 


TOALL. A WHITE GRAPE VINE. 





BREEZE GRAP Reading; Pa. 


EASTER LILIES. 





Send 10 cents for PERY. thes ete. F gaa i 


far = ao. 
. R. Murray. 





SLORY. 
IVE By J.E. HALL 
E. E, REXFORD. 
ST. By J. E. HALL. 
postp 
a Serene not prepaid, 
st My liowin ee Carele are printed after the 
fool y mg tn torspereee hgw the Sem. 
reespenree? ng given to show how the = si 
Pan be used advantage wi with the Respo 


EASTER SELECTIONS eo) 
He te 


AP Rai ene 


per pay Aw A 


xz, DANKS. AND OTHERS. 
g wit OLS by ROOT, MUR- 
ent COLLIER. gts ‘&e. 


MES. WITH CAROLS by T, MUR- 
RAY, S SWENEY, PORTER. &c. 
. 


MUR 
gris meiuteen 


of the RESURRECTION 22. Rivic 


Price same as for the Services, Send for our Catalogue of 


THE JOHN CHYRRH OD. cipsingss.0- 


CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4 


is now TING also, T 


EVERLASTIN {BTN ANT, 


a regular service, and 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 


having music recitations, etc. 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 cts, 


JOHN J. HOOD, 130'3,478h 8%; 


Philadelphia, 7 


EASTER MUSIC. NEW AND GOOD. 


Morn. a Mrs. L. E. NEWELL. 
Mighty Rew arnt hag By Miss F. FE. PETTINGELL, 
© Resurrection. By Miss F. E. PETTIncEeELL 
The Risen Saviour. By Miss F. E. PETTINGELL, 

Mall Easter Day. By PEMBERTON PIERCE. 
Easter Annual, No. 2, wy, HueG & ARMSTRONG, 

Easter Anthems. By Hues & ARMSTRONG. 
Price, 5 eents ; 50 cents per dozen; prepaid. $4.00 
| penn 100 co arged. Stamps received. 
dress orders to 
BONER & CO., 

1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 
100 Copies, $4.00. 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and Wade eee Hazard. 
The Glerto: ious He Hope (No. IX.) 
4 r us ° 
Also for Easter:} baster Da (No. ©). bd 


E 
Cong’18. 8. and Publishing y, Boston and Chicago, 


A Sunday-School Service 
Easter Bells of Son Readings and 
Grae ons. es hea 4 

ee ell 
ePrice, eo.cts. 


ony bee 























les ; ex 


pies rh gee re 








littie’ folks are cammeuieered. 
prepaid ; $4.00 per 100. not. prepaid. 
Pet iiimaore Bros Ward & Dramm me ond, 


Cincin o. New 
Send 30 cents for a sample copy of our Sunday- 
Schoo] book, Sones oF REJOICING. 





ter Serv 
ALLELUIA, CHRIST is RISEN t 
New, sprightly, appropriate, and popular. $4.00 per 
100, postpaid ; sea oto e copy, 5 cents, Sg 
samples free. CHAS. G. FISHER, Pub- 
lisher, 907 Arch Street, ee hiindelphic, Pa. 


ASTER 
CHOES 





Anexcellent program. 16 
Smith and A Fred Beir] 
6cts. R. R. McCABE 


es, by Joshua 
ple copy, 


‘Co., CHICaAGo. 








DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Cust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal! in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. \gr Payable only 


Priee $38. 00 PER 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, - like to bee 
" come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphie, 
Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 


Mery? A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 
write he = partioniars to NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., 20 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. — 


hed 








——4 


O00 people believe that #t 


and they use 
Ferry’s Seeds 
DM EERE! O05 3 


gest Seedsmen 





should 
O. M. FERRY & CO., 


SEEDS Gin iiverfewis 308 


— peg for 2etamnps, (cts) 
wer get alfvour 


Every 
friends. @. W. P. nied. Tealy 
This ‘notice may Dot appear again. 








in ordering gooas, or in making 
aie ything aitcstnad te this pa; mee a you. you il bigs oblige the 
,as well as fen The Duda, lating that you 
advertisement in 1 School Times. 





‘The Sunday school Times intends to admit only athe pe py 


that they lose thereby. 


moh, bomeree, an gn ot waatinnnnams of @ party not in good stauding be inadvertently inserted, 





